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BY ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH. 





I am distraught with singing. In my brain 
I feel a presence ever, and a might 

Pursues my soul in flashes of long light 

Or soft as throbbing of a golden rain, 

Till my whole spirit melts into refrain, 
And I am wakened even in the night 

By delicate visions that beset my sight, 
The clinging sweetness of a perfect strain. 
I am distraught with singing! Never more 
Shall [ go with my friends in the old ways. 
In other orbits do my paths belong, 

And other hands will beckon me before. 
God sets a wonder upon all my days, 

And I am haunted always by a song. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


This week the teachers have owned the 
city. Boston has been bright with bun- 
ting in their honor; the street cars have 
been blocked by the crowds in front of 
their meetings; processions: of smiling 
and badge-decorated teachers — mostly 
women—have pervaded the streets, the 
beaches, the Common, the old graveyards 
and all the other places of historic inter- 
est. Receptions have been tendered them 
in every direction, and in many churches 
and halls there has been a bewildering 
number of attractive addresses and dis- 
cussions by distinguished speakers on a 
great variety of interesting themes. 
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It is of course impossible to give even a 
synopsis of theaddresses. But one of the 
most vital points was brought out by 
President Slocum of Colorado College in 
the meeting to discuss the question: 
“Shall the university concern itself more 
directly with the morals and manners of 
its students? If so, by what methods and 
devices?” All the university presidents 
who spoke were agreed that it should. 
President Slocum said: 

“The real failure of life is always a 
moral one, and no life is a success which 
morally is a failure. All agree theoreti- 
cally that a noble life is more essential 
than one possessed of mere intellectual 





skill and stores of information. The larg. 
er purpose for which the student is in 
life ought to pervade the university plan 
and ideal for that student. Clear views in 
regard to right and the practice of right 
are essential to the production of charac- 
ter, and characier is the thing that is the 
essential end in the educational move- 
ment. Characterless education and a 
characterless man miss the one end for 
which society exists. The college ought 
to create not only those who are not im- 
moral, but also those who are vastly more 
than merely unmoral. The nation needs 
positive morality, effective character. 
The practical realization of the moral 
ideal in the life of the students will come 
from a still higher sense of the importance 
of moral leadership in the lives of the fac- 
ulties. The instructor in chemistry, 
mathematics, language, philosophy, must 
first of all be himself a man more than 
passively moral. He must be felt to be 
firmly and vigorously a moral being. 
Every member of a faculty must carry the 
burden of the moral life of each student 
in his department. He must also hold 
himself responsible for the larger life of 
the university. The spirit of manliness in 
and about a university will do most to 
create manners where the ideal should be 
to make gentlemen, and not snobs. The 
definite purpose that pervades the admin- 
istration and the whole life of the institu- 
tion to maintain the higher ethical stand- 
ards is the most essential of all things.” 





The Springfield Republican has a vigor- 
ous editorial on equal suffrage, treating 
of the subject at considerable length, and 
with much sound common sense, 
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Mr. and Mrs. James L, Hughes of To- 
ronto, Mrs. C. B. Hall of Berkeley, Cal., 
Miss Martha Schofield of Aiken, 8S. C., and 
Mrs. W. H. Carruth of Lawrence, Kan., 
were four visitors at our office during the 
past week who represented widely differ- 
ent parts of the country, but were all one 
at heart on the question of equal rights. 


—— oe 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 

The National Federation of Teachers 
held a meeting in Boston on July 6, dur- 
ing the convention of the National Edu- 
cational Assvciation. It proved to be one 
of the most interesting gatherings of a 
week that has been full of interest. 

Mrs. Emma Beede Oliver, of Brookline, 
Mass., presided, and gave the address of 
welcome. 

Miss Anna Murphy, secretary of the 
Teachers’ Federation of Chicago, spoke 
on the value of organization from the 
grade teacher’s point of view. She said 
in part: 

MISS MURPHY’S ADDRESS, 


I speak for those men and women who 
have filled up the ranks of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, entering through 
this new experience into a new compre- 
hension of their work and its opportuni- 
ties; who have taught from fifty to sixty 
children every day, suffered the loss of 
their salary schedule, and spent their 
Saturdays in studying civic and economic 
questions by the most advanced modern 
method of self-activity. I speak, reverent- 
ly and sorrowfully, fur those who bave 
fallen by the way, broken under the pres- 
sure of hard work and galling conditions; 
whose immolatiun pleads more eloquently 
than any word or deed of ours. Many 
capable teachers, women especially, are 
diffident of their own powers in any line 
outside the technical work of their pro- 
fession. They are attracted, but bewild- 
ered, by the prospects that open before 
them when they contemplate the possibil- 
ities of organized achievement. They 
dread the burden of a new responsibility. 
There are those upon whom the weight of 
deadening routine rests so heavily that 
they luse daily something of the creative 
and original force which would enable 
them to put out their hand to strong 
things, and take hold upon the life of the 
world. Instinctively they recognize the 
true leading of the spirit which bids them 
rise and be doing in a way worthy of their 
dignity, and of this time and place in 
which it is their privilege to live. If 
there were not in the teaching body this 
instinctive recognition of a great oppor- 
tunity, whence would have come the 
noble codperation of the thousands, the 
response which, no less than Miss Haley’s 
daring and original methods, or the calm 
and gentle wisdom of Miss Goggin, has 
made possible the unparalleled record of 
the Teachers’ Federation in Chicago? 

To all teachers who feel in any measure 
the impulse to a broader professional life, 
I would say that in no scheme of culture 
will they find the educative power which 
is developed by voluntary, intelligent 
association fur a common, well-detined 
and worthy end. 

What does it matter that economic ne- 








cessity has been the means of bringing us 
together? Are we not so closely bound 
up with the dearest human interests that 
what touches us touches the welfare of 
society? Have we ever at any time asked 
more than conditions under which our 
vital function in the social organism 
might be fulfilled in freedom? Have we 
not been patient under the necessities 
imposed by lack of revenue, and set our- 
selves to remedy, by our own effort and 
at our own expense, the cause of the de- 
fect? Have we not won the sympathy 





MARGARET A. HALEY. 


and commendation of those whose names 
stand highest in the world of educational 
science, and do we not continually find 
our conclusions in harmony with theirs? 
Let teachers give themselves whole- 
heartedly to the work of vcluntary organ- 
ization for whatever purpose their present 
need has made most obvious, Let them 
never fear but that they will receive a 
hundred fold for the zeal and devotion 
which they give to such a cause, and 
they will apprehend ever more deeply and 
fully the sacredness of a calling than 
which none is higher or more blessed. 


Mr. William McAndrew, principal of 
the Girls’ Technical High School of New 
York, said in part: 


MR. MCANDREW’S 8PEECH. 


The average salary of men teachers in 
the United States is less than $322 a year, 
and the average salary of women teachers 
is less than 3270 a year. For some of 
them the pay is less than $200a year. One 
living on such wages cannot develop skill 
as an educator, because it cannot be done. 
How could you do it? By reading books? 
Where are you going to get books when 
your income is less than a dollar a day? 
Even if you could get them, you could not 
reach an adequate perfection of skill by 
the study of books. You must come in 
contact with progressive men who are 
studying and experimenting. You must, 
in order to achieve skill in this remarkably 
complex business of training human 
minds, subject yourself to a long course 
of interesting and extensive study. You 
must keep up with the times by attending 
inspiring and refreshing summer schools 
in localities far distant from your home. 
The average American teacher cannot do 
this. 

The great educational 
consider themselves above 
matter of teachers’ pay. The officials 
and leading members of the N. E. A. 
have been asked to take it up, but have 
declined. This meeting to-night is not 
under the auspices of the venerable and 
dignified organization which brought us 
to Boston. That Association has gone on 
for year after year delivering itself of 
programs to teach the teachers how to 
teach better; but I venture to propose to 
you that the rank and file of teachers in 
the United States at this moment need to 
be put into better physical condition, to 
elevate the work of teaching. A body of 
intellectual workers averaging $270 a year 
cannot carry out the theories propounded 
by the experts of the N. E. A. in Boston 
this week. We are planning time-tables 
for trains that haven’t coal enough to 
make the speed. Unless the Association 
looks to this end of the problem, those 
who are intelligently sincere in their de- 
votion to educational advancement must 
organize and do it themselves. 


Mr. McAndrews spoke at considerable 
length, and his remarks called out enthu- 
siastic applause. His speech will be pub- 
lished next week. 


associations 
this whole 


Mrs. Ella F. Young spoke on *‘Coépera- 
tion between the National Educational 
Association and the National Federation 
of Teachers.’’ She said in part: 


MRS, YOUNG'S ADDRESS. 


The National Educational Association 
is in a peculiar condition. Members with 
high salaries are pointing out the way of 
educational perfection to members with 
low salaries. Yet the N. FE. A, depends 
mainly on the fees received from its low- 
salaried members to pay its expenses. 
How, then, shall we explain the refusal of 
that Association to recognize the National 
Federation of Teachers, an organization 
whose chief purpose is to increase the 
teachers’ finances? Why is this organiza- 
tion viewed with hostility? Teachers are 
not in themselves considered undesirable 
persons, as is shown by the efforts put 
forth to induce as many as possible of 
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them to attend the N. E. A. Convention, 
and the many excursivns and receptions 
planned for them. But the wholesale ex- 
clusion of their names from the program 
for the geoeral sessions shows that their 
opinion is not wanted. 


Dr, A. E, Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, said in part: 


DR. WINSHIP’S ADDRESS. 


I want to throw upon you grade teach- 
ers the responsibility for the unnatural 
position you occupy. There were held in 
Boston this morning practically 45 meet- 
ings of the active members of the N. E. A. 
from the different States to elect te hom- 
inating committee that chooses the officers 
to run the whole Association. In Massa- 
chusetts there are more than 600 of these 
active members, but at the business meet- 
ing in the Massachusetts State Head- 
quarters there were present just five. The 
proportion was abuut the same iu almost 
every State business meeting. But there 
was one exception. At the Illinois head- 
quarters, 34 men aud a few women came 
together fur the purpose, apparently, of 
electing a man, and more than twice as 
many grade t: achers assembled and elected 
Miss Kate Kellogg vf Chicago. There 
will be no member with more experience, 
character and ability than she, Last year 
for the first time a grade teacher was 
elected a Director of the N. E. A.— Miss 
Catherine Goggin of Illinois, There were 
sneering things said by some of the big 
men of the N. E. A., but ove year has 
worked a great change, for this year 
President Eliot of Harvard, President 
Harper of the University of Chicago and 
others have picked out from the whole 
United States a committee vf seven ex- 
perts to investigate and report upon the 
condition of the teachers; and they have 
put Carroll D. Wright at the head, and 
have appointed Miss Goggin on the com- 
mittee. Does anyone imagine that that 
would have been done but for the fighting 
out last year, in Illinois, of the question 
of choosing a grade teacher to the direc- 
torate of N. E. A.? What was done there 
can be done anywhere else. 


Miss Margaret A. Haley, president of 
the National Federation of Teachers, was 
received with warm applause. She said 
in part: 

MISS HALEY’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. McAndrew has pictured to you the 
condition of the grade teacher. What is 
the sense of blaming the American people 
for it? I believe there is not much blame. 
These conditions are the legitimate out- 
come of our economic and industrial con- 
ditions. We shall continue to have poor 
schools and poorly-paid teachers till we 
have entirely differént economic condi- 
tions; and until we throw ourselves with 
our whole hearts into the work of 
changing them. 

The conflict is between two ideals which 
are now struggling in America. One is 
the idea! of our industrial system as it is 
to-day, and the other that of the educa- 





CATHARINE GOGGIN. 


tors. Thank God that we have had the 
Ella Youngs and Colonel Parkers to hold 
up the educational ideal! We have the 
ideal of educatiun on one side and that of 
the factory on the other, and the struggle 
is between the two. In the factory we 
see the men made part of a machine; all 
the thinking was done by the inventor. 
The men may be a necessary part of the 
machine, but so are the wheels. This is 
what the teachers are becoming. Can we 
say we will not see the factory system 
brought into the schools and the teachers 
made part of the machine? You cannot 
prevent it unless you go outside of your 
work as a teacher. 

In Illinois our new child-labor law went 
into effect July 1. The Illinois teachers 
got it; and in consequence of it 250 more 
teachers had to be employed in Chicago 
alone. We must also go to the fathers of 
children in factories, and tell them that 
they must be allowed to live. But how 
can we teachers go to them and say that 
our conditions are unsatisfactory, when 
they work fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen 
hours per day as part of a machine? Peo- 
ple do not know that the whole idea of 
education has changed within twenty 
years, because we teachers have been a 
class apart, and have not taken pains to 
make them understand. 

We have a system of taxation that 
makes it impossible for schools to obtain 
the revenue they need. 

(Continued on Page 2.1). 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LaDy JANE HARRIET ELtice, who 
died recently at the age of 84, was 
the last survivor of Queen Victoria’s 
bridesmaids. She was born in the same 
year a® the Queen. 


Rev ANNA GARLIN SPENCER will lec- 
ture at Concord, Mass., on July 16 on 
“The American Woman's Debt to Emer- 
son,’’ and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on July 
31 on “A Century from the Birth of Em- 
erson,”’ 


Mrs. FLoRENcE Hunt of the Boston 
Herald will bave the sympathy of a large 
circle of friends in her bereavement by 
the death of her daughter, a promising 
young teacher. Mrs. Hunt is generally 
beloved by the press women, and among 
her friends there is but one voice of affeo- 
tion and regret. 


Mrs. ABBy Morton Diaz will give a 
talk on Sunday, July 12, at 10.30 A. M., 
at Pierce Building, Copley Square, Bos- 
ton, Room 46, on “Human Culture Ac- 
cording to Nature’s Laws.’’ This is an 
opportunity to hear one of our best edu- 
cators. None are so apt as those who 
learn from Nature’s arts and ways. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


Mrs. L. Ormiston CHANT, of London, 
Eng., is announced for addresses on Aug. 
14-16 at the Lithia Springs Chautauqua 
Assembly, near Shelbyville, Ill. Rev. 
Anna Shaw and Rev. Kate Hughes, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, will speak on Woman’s Club Day, 
Aug. 12. Suffragists in the mid-west will 
find inspiration in attending these meet- 
ings at this beautiful and enterprising 
Chautauquan center. 


Miss JuLIA TUTWILER, one of the most 
prominent educators of Alabama, is inter- 
ested in prison reform in connection with 
the juvenile court, and has offered to give 
one hundred acres of choice land for the 
establishment of a negro boys’ industrial 
school, provided others take hold of the 
institution and supportit. Her offer has 
been accepted by persons who are work- 
ing for the establishment of the juvenile 
court. 


Miss EsteELLE REEL of Wyoming, Na- 
tional Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
expected to have a large space in Mechan- 
ics’ building in this city during the Na- 
tional Educational Convention for the ex- 
hibit of Indian school work and, had 
planned and arranged her collection ac- 
cordingly. When she arrived she found 
she could not have that space, and she 
was obliged to rearrange and condense 
the exhibit for the space in the Rogers 
building, where it is now on view. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE M. KNOWLTON, of 
Butte, Mont., has for nine years controlled 
three mail routes, driving along the road 
every day herself. There is a law against 
subletting the contracts, and she says she 
has found hired male help so unsatisfac- 
tory that she does the work herself. She 
has acquired a comfortable little fortune. 
She took up the mail roates on the death 
of her husband, and although the life is 
hard, she has persevered, and is greatly 
respected for her trustworthiness. 


Mrs, ALFRED CLIFFORD BARNEY, one 
of the society leaders of Washington, gave 
as a house-warming a reception tu all the 
artisans and laborers who have helped to 
build her new house. The invitations in- 
cluded even the humblest workers. Mrs. 
Barney’s two daughters, who are among 
the most attractive and accomplished 
young women in Washington society, as- 
sisted their mother in receiving. Mrs. 
Barney designed her new house in all its 
details, and personally superintended the 
building. 


Miss MARTHA SCHOFIELD, who has 
for many years carried on a school for 
colored pupils at Aiken, S. C., attended 
the convention of the National Education- 
al Association in Boston this week, and 
dropped in at the office of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. She gave a very interesting 
account of the lawless outrages to which 
the negroes are subjected in that region, 
chiefly by the pocr whites. She says the 
Southern white people of the better sort 
disapprove of such crimes, but that if 
they actively opposed them, they would 
be likely themselves to be burned out of 
house and home by the lawless element. 
Miss Schofield thinks, however, that the 
remedy must come by the better class of 
the white people of South Carolina assert- 
ing themselves and putting down the law- 
breakers. 
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DISCUSSION ON AMERICA IN LONDON. 


Apropos of that amazing performance, 
‘Republics versus Woman,” by Mrs. Kate 
Trimble Woolsey, there is a little story 
worth telling the readers of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, has been giving for the past sev- 
eral months a series of ‘‘At Homes’’ at 
Mowbry House, which rapidly grew to 
such dimensions that Mr. Stead, with 
characteristic zeal for social usefulness, 
conceived the idea of utilizing these occa- 
sions for serious consideration of impor- 
tant current events. Distinguished and 
representative persons were invited to 
participate in these interesting discus- 
sions. Among recent topics, the political 
status of the women of Great Britain was 
included, with Mrs. Elmy, a pioneer in 
work for woman’s enfranchisement, as the 
chief speaker. Of course I betook myself 
to the meeting, and cuddled down for a 
good quiet time of listening, learning, and 
“*takin’ notes.’’ 

Mrs. Elmy presented the case of the 
British women in all its dismal aspect as 
related to school boards, and as to the 
quite prevalent fear that women are to be 
deprived of their seats on Boards of Guar- 
dians. Mrs. Elmy’s style of presentment 
belongs to that far period which ran to a 
rather over-frequent use of the phrases 
“tyrant man’ and “enslaved woman,”’ 
from which the unsympathetic always re- 
coiled in denser congealment and more 
hopeless unconversion, and which cun- 
veyed the untenable theory that it is in- 
herent masculine enmity, rather than un- 
developed humanity, which bars woman’s 
progress—that the battle royal is between 
the sexes rather than against ignorance, 
inheritance, and prejudice. Mrs, Elmy 
stretched hands across the sea, and gave 
the United States a slap by calling us a 
“great sham Republic.’”’ I was not par- 
ticularly moved by this epithet; first, be- 
cause the opponents of woman’s enfran- 
chisement in the United States cannot too 
often be reminded that it is high time 
that they modernized the application of 
the Declaration of Independence, and sec- 
ondly, because Mrs. Elmy is a dainty mor- 
sel of womanhood, whose wiuning person- 
ality, with her halo of white hair, is so 
sweet and lovely that one would cheerful- 
ly submit to being slapped by the hour, 
just for the pleasure of being in her pres. 
ence, especially when one knows that her 
whole long life has been devoted to self- 
sacrificing work for women. It ill be- 
comes the younger women, who walk the 
rose-strewn pathways made by those 
whose early route was over hot plow- 
shares, to cavil at their words of pitiless 
scorn and their harsh censure of the slow- 
moving ‘‘tyrant man.”’ 

But my feeling was a little different 
that afternoon when, after Mrs. Elmy, 
Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey was intro- 
duced by Mr. Stead, with much befiour- 
ishment of Mrs. Woolsey’s American pa- 
triotic ancestry—in all of which I took 
much pride, and thought, ‘‘Now we shall 
have at least a few good words for the 
United States, even though there may go 
along therewith a shamefaced confession 
of the heights yet unattained.”” Mrs. 
Woolsey proceeded, with words hot and 
fast and black and bitter, contrasting us 
with nation after nation, always to our 
discredit. You would never have guessed 
that anything but a black pall hung over 
woman’s lot in the United States, I 
breathed hard, and my finger-nails dug 
into the palms of my hands, while Mrs. 
Woolsey gloated over the picture she was 
painting, and when the audience called 
out responsively, ‘‘Shame! Shame!” at 
our “sham Republic.’’ But surely, I 
thought, Mrs. Woolsey will not leave the 
story without telling of woman’s growing 
influence in club work and in civic life; 
she will surely teil of our splendid suf- 
frage States, and of the promise of our 
growing suffrage cause. Well, she did 
tell of a suffrage State; she told of Wy- 
oming. She said the men of Wyoming 
conceived the idea of giving suffrage to 
the women because Wyoming was such a 
sparsely-settled section of the country 
that they were ashamed to ask to come 
into the Union with so insignificant a pop- 
ulation, so they tacked on the women, 
and that was how that happened. My 
thoughts flew back to that hard-fought 
campaign in Kansas, when dear Theresa 
Jenkins was my fellow-campaigner, and I 
recalled her proud and grateful tones as 
she told the story of the noble men of 
Wyoming who telegraphed their indignant 
refusal to go into the Union without the 
franchise for the women who, for all the 
hard years of their pioneer time, had 
‘shared the hardships and helped to mold 
their public life to honorable estate. 

Mrs. Woolsey concluded by prophesy- 
ing the taking away from the women of 
the United States of even such scant privi- 
leges, powers and honors as they now 
possess. Already, she said, signs of reac- 
tion have set iv, the suffrage movement is 
declining and the interest waning. ‘‘Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton is dead,’’ said Mrs. 





Woolsey, dramatically, ‘‘and Suean B. An- 
thony is old and discouraged.” At this 
point the impact of my finger nails upon 
the palms of my hands was positively un- 
bearable. The horrible one-sidedness (to 
characterize it mildly) of the story being 
told to that British audience was tvo 
much to bear with stoicism. Susan B. 
Anthony old, indeed! As if she isn’t 
worth several thousand young women I 
can think of, who hanker after honors and 
glories and monuments and monarchies 
for ‘‘our sex!’’ Moreover, it was dread- 
ful to hear it said that reaction had set in, 
and never have one word told of the prog- 
ress along so many lines; not one word of 
the splendid success of the New Orleans 
Convention, nor of Miss Anthony’s ex- 
pressions of supreme confidence in the 
leadership of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
and in all the other glorious lot of people 
who are gving to keep up the work until 
the victory comes. 

It was not in human nature to keep 
still after all this. So I uncuddled my- 
self from the corner, and sidled up to Mr. 
Stead and asked if I might please say a 
few words. I told him I was an Ameri- 
can, and knew a little about suffrage. Of 
course, it was risky for Mr. Stead. I don’t 
wear my hair short, but I might have 
been a white elephant. Mr. Stead didn’t 
know, but he chanced it; so I said a ‘‘few 
words.’’ You can readily see, can’t you, 
that there were some words which just 
fitted into the occasion? I don’t think it 
need be charged to me personally (one 
would bave had to be an awful dolt not to 
use some of the material) that there was 
what might be called a revulsion of feel- 
ing toward the “great sham Republic’’ on 
the part of the audience. And this much 
further I may say; the brighter side of 
the picture from over. the sea was much 
more welcome to that English audience 
than the lugubrious distortion which Mrs. 
Woolsey had given. For nothing is more 
to be observed over here than the con- 
stantly growing good-will of Britons tow- 
ard Americans. Another thing I want 
to say of Mrs. Woolsey; although the 
tables were somewhat turned after the 
counter presentation to her speech, she 
was so sweetly cordial toward me, and 
she is withal so lovable a personality, that 
she quite won my affection. I have en- 
joyed a subsequent acquaintance with her, 
and I find she insists that, in her quixotic 
and venomous assault upon republics, 
and her adoring devotion to monarchies, 
she is rendering signal service to ‘ther 
sex.’’ 

What a funny world this is! 

ANNIE L, Diees, 

London, England. 





A WONDERFUL CASE. 


The beneficent results of modern skill 
in surgery are illustrated by the case of 
Jemima McCoy, of Elkhart, Ind., blind 
for fifty-nine years, since her birth. She 
now can see with her left eye, owing to a 
delicate operation recently performed. 
The surgeon found that a growth back of 
each pupil excluded the rays of light from 
the optic nerve. He decided to remove 
the growth. Miss McCoy’s sight gradual- 
ly came to her, and after nearly sixty 
years of darkness, she looks upon the 
beautiful world in its midsummer glory. 


—-se COCO 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 





The Animal Rescue League of Boston 
has outgrown its home at 68 Carver Street, 
and has secured larger and better quarters 
for the summer at 4 Fayette Street. The 
reports and suggestions in the June num- 
ber of Our Four-Footed Friends, published 
by the League, show that humane educa- 
tion and effort are advancing in many 
directions. Speaking of the work-horse 
parade recently held in Boston, the editor 
says: 

Gratifying features connected with this 
parade were that no dock-tailed horses 
were eligible for the competition, and 
that the judges were influenced by the 
condition of the animal, not by his style 
or spirit. A horse that is taken proper 
care of every day soon shows by his sleek 
and glossy condition that he is in good 
hands. It is to be hoped that the care 
taken in order to win prizes will be con- 
tinued through the year, and that the 
drivers will live up to their rosettes. 


—_—-— 


A HOME FOR BUSINESS WOMEN. 





In Chattanooga, Tenn., there is a home 
for business girls and women which bears 
the name of Frances Willard. It was 
opened in 1900 by the W. C. T. U., and 
has been a success in every respect. It is 
a four-story brick building. In addition 
to the usual accommodations, a well- 
equipped laundry is provided, where the 
boarders may do their own washing with- 
out extra charge. In another room an in- 
dustrial training school is carried on. The 
house is completely and well furnished, 
and the parlor, office, and sitting-room are 
always open to the girls and their friends. 
A correspondent of the Union-Signal 
writes: 

“This is not a charitable institution, 





but a hotel, where everyone pays for her 
privileges, and enjoys the society of her 
men and women friends, as in a well- 
ordered home. 

“On the upper floors are the sleeping 
rooms, bath-rooms, etc., all nicely fur- 
nished, and lighted by electricity. The 
cost of living is graded according to the 
rooms selected and the wages received by 
the occupants. 

“The home is presided over by a com- 
petent matron, but back of her is a board 
of nine directors, whose duty it is to see 
that the girls have proper care and over- 
sight, and that this institution is made a 
home in every sense of the word. A pur- 
chasing committee supplies everything 
needed in the home except articles for 
table use, and a visiting committee in- 
spects all rooms, from attic to basement. 

“The Willard is made self-supporting 
largely by the accommodation of tran- 
sients and the excellent lunches that are 
served at fifteen cents a meal.” 


LEGEND OF THE CORRIEVRECHAN. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Prince Breachan of Denmark was lord of the 
strand, 
And lord of the billowy sea; 
Lord of the sea and lord of the land, 
He might have let maidens be. 





A maiden he met with locks of gold, 
Astray by the billowy sea. 

Maidens listened in dass of old, 
And repented grievously. 


Wiser he left her in sorrow and wiles. 
He went sailing over the sea, 

And came to the Lord of the Western Isles. 
‘‘Now give me thy daughter,” said he. 


The Lord of the Isles he rose and said, 
“If thou art not a king of the sea, 

Think not the Maid of the Isles to wed; 
She is too good for thee. 


‘Hold thine own three nights and days 
In this whirlpool of the sea, 

Or turn thy prow and go thy ways, 
And let the sea-maiden be.” 


Prince Breachan turned his sea-dog prow 
To Denmark over the sea. 

‘*Wise women,” he said ‘now tell me how 
In yon whirlpool to anchor me.” 


‘*Make a cable of hemp and a cable of wool, 
And a cable of maidens’ hair; 


‘And hie thee back to the roaring pool, 


And anchor in safety there. 


“The smiths, for love, on the eve of Yule 
Will forge thee three anchors rare 
Thou shalt gather the hemp, and shear the 
wool, 
And the maidens will! bring their hair. 


‘Of the hair that is brown thou shalt twist 
one strand, 
Of the bair that is raven another; 
Of the golden hair thou shalt twine a band 
To bind the one to the other.” 


He gathered the hemp, and he shore the wool, 
And the maidens brought their hair, 

To hold him fast in the roaring pool 
By three anchors of iron rare. 


He twisted the brown hair for one strand, 
And the raven hair for another; 

He twined the golden hair in a band 
To bind the one to the other. 


He took the cables of hemp and wool, 
He took the cable of hair, 

And he hied him back to the roaring pool, 
And cast the three anchors there. 


The whirlpool roared, and the day went by, 
And night came down on the sea; 

But or ever the morning had broken thesky, 
The hemp had broken in three. 


The night it came down; the whirlpool it ran ; 
The wind it fiercely blew ; 

And or ever the second morning began, 
The wool had parted in two. 


The storm it roared all day the third, 
And the whirlpool reeled about; 

The night came down like a wild black bird, 
But the cable of hair held out. 


Round and round with a giddy swing 
Went the sea-king through the dark; 

And round went the rope in the swivel-ring, 
And round went the straining bark. 


Prince Breachan sat by the good boat’s prow, 
A lantern in his hand: 

‘*Blest be the maidens of Denmark now! 
By them shall Denmark stand!”’ 


He watched the rope through the tempest 
black, 
A lantern in his hold. 
Out, out, alack! one strand will crack— 
And it is of shining gold! 


The third morn, calm and clear, came out— 
Nor lord nor ship was there! 

For the golden strand in the cable stout 
Was not all of maidens’ hair. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN ON GERMAN WOMEN. 





If anything change the German charac- 
ter, it will be the German woman, She 
herself is changing rapidly—advancing, as 
we call it. Ten years ago no German wo- 
man caring for her reputation, hoping for 
a husband, would have dared to ride a bi- 
cycle; to-day they spin about the country 
in their thousands. The old folks shake 
their heads at them; but the young men, I 
notice, overtake them and ride beside 
them. Not long ago it was considered un- 
womanly in Germany for a lady to be able 





to do the “outside edge.’ Her proper 
skating attitude was thought to be that of 
clinging limpness to some male relative. 
Now she practices eights in a corner by 
herself, until some young man comes 
along to help her. She plays tennis, and, 
from a point of safety, I have even noticed 
her driving a dog-cart. 

Brilliantly educated she always has 
been. At eighteen she speaks two or 
tbree languages, and has forgotten more 
than the average Englishwoman has ever 
read. Hitherto, this education has been 
utterly useless to her. On marriage she 
has retired into the kitchen, and made 
haste to clear her brain of everything else, 
in order to leave room for bad cooking. 
But suppose it begins todawn upon her 
that a woman need not sacrifice her whole 
existence to household drudgery, any 
more than a man need make himself 
nothing else than a business machine? 
Suppose she develop an ambition to take 
part in the social and national life? Then 
the influence of such a partner, healthy 
in body and therefore vigorous in mind, 
is bound to be both lasting and far-reach- 
ing. 

For it must be borne in mind that the 
German man is exceptionally sentimental, 
and most easily influenced by his women- 
folk. It is said of him, he is the best of 
lovers, and the worst of husbands. This 
has been the woman’s fault. Once mar- 
ried, the German woman has done more 
than put romance behind her; she has 
taken a carpet beater and driven it out of 
the house. As a girl, she never under- 
stood dressing; as a wife, she takes off 
such clothes even as she had, and pro- 
ceeds to wrap herself up in any odd arti- 
cles she may happen to find about the 
house; at all events, this is the impression 
she produces, The figure that might be 
often that of a Juno, the complexion that 
would sometimes do credit to a healthy 
angel, she proceeds of malice and intent 
to spoil. She sells her birthright of ad- 
miration and devotion for a mess of 
sweets. Every afternoon you may see her 
at the café, loading herself with rich 
cream-covered cakes, washed down by 
copious draughtsofchocolate. In a short 
time she becomes fat, pasty, placid, and 
utterly uninteresting. 

When the German woman gives up her 
evening beer, takes sufficient exercise to 
retain her shape, and continues to read 
after marriage something else than the 
cookery book, the German government 
will find it has a new and unknown force 
to deal with. And everywhere through- 
out Germany one is confronted by unmis- 
takable signs that the old German Frauen 
are giving place to the newer Damen. 

Concerning what will then happen, one 
feels curious. For the German nation is 
still young, and its maturity is.of import- 
ance to the world. They are a good peo- 
ple, a lovable people, who should help 
much to make the world better.—Jerome 
K. Jerome, in “Three Men on the Bum- 
mel,’’ 1908, 
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A UNIQUE LIBRARY, 


Mr. James Carleton Young of Minneapo- 
lis has undertaken a unique work, for 
which he is receiving high commendations 
from the press, both American and for- 
eign. He explainsas follows his plan and 
how he was led to form it: 

‘*A number of years ago I made frequent 
journeys in Europe afoot. One of these 
excursions through Attica occupied sev- 
eral weeks, and, wearied with my tramps, 
I rested in Athens. I shall never forget 
that beautiful day in June when, musing 
on the Acropolis, I received the first in- 
spiration to form my library. 

“What a pity, I thought, that the won- 
derful sculptures of ancient Greece are 
scattered over all Europe! The Elgin 
marbles are in London. The Vatican, the 
Louvre, the palaces of Florence and many 
other places hold these wonderful treas- 
ures. How glorious it would befor strug- 
gling Greece if, in her beautiful and his- 
toric capital, Athens, one building held all 
these priceless creations of marble! If 
they were housed in a wonderful temple 
modeled after the Parthenon, what count- 
less thousands would journey to view 
them! What wealth they would bring to 
the land! Then I thought of that other 
greater art, the one most glorious of all, 
—literature. Then and there I made a 
resolve that I would devote my life to 
forming a library, which would be the 
most adequate tribute I could make to the 
art of literature. 

“IT propose to place under one roof in 
the beautiful city of Minneapolis, which I 
love, all the best books of the living writ- 
ers of every country in the world, no mat- 
ter in what language written, Each vol- 
ume is to be inscribed by the autbor in a 
characteristic manner. If the writer bea 
poet, it is desirable to have a poem writ- 
ten on the fly leaf. A novelist should 
write of the manner he conceived his plot, 
or concerning the principal characters; an 
historian, something of the history he re- 
lates; a biographer, of the life of his sub- 
ject; a traveller, of the lands he visited; a 








theologian, of the religion he advocates. 
the philosopher and scientist, of the facts 
or theories they promulgate. 

“In # general way something should bg 
written about the book or concerning it, 
so that it becomes at once unique, ang 
has attached to it forever the personality 
of the author. In every case the inscrip. 
tion should be signed and dated. I have 
devoted many of the best years of my life 
to the fulfillment of this self-imposeg 
task, and I have the aid of four efficient 
assistants. The work is thoroughly or. 
ganized and is being carried to completion 
in @ very systematic manner, I have jugt 
returned from an absence of many months, 
travelling through Europe and Asia for 
the purpose of adding to my collection, 

“In the different countries I have g 
committee composed of literary critics, aj) 
of whom occupy the most exalted posi. 
tion in the world of letters. These vari. 
ous committees select with care the best 
literature of their country, which shal] be 
entitled to a permanent place in my libra. 
ry. The manuscripts of an author whose 
books are admitted, will also be most ac 
ceptable. For these manuscripts special 
cases will be made. 

‘‘When I can determine all the require- 
ments and the space desired, I propose to 
erect a fire-proof building in Minneapolis, 
to make a permanent home for this collec- 
tion. Custodians will be provided, and 
the public, under reasonable restrictions, 
will have access, for I believe it to be a 
duty,—in this case it will be a pleasant 
one,—to allow the people to have the ben- 
efit and joy of mingling with the greatest 
intellectual life of the present age. It 
would be supremely selfish for anyone to 
keep such priceless treasures to himself, 

‘‘No such work can ever be complete, 
but when it is as nearly finished as porsi- 
ble, I propose to write the story. It has 

een a work full of delight, but its his- 
tory will read like a romance, 

‘After an active business life of twenty- 
seven years, Iam convinced there are no 
more noble, unselfish, gentle people than 
they who write our literature. My expe- 
rience in every case has been that the 
greatest have been the most amiable, 
Once in a while some little soul has dis- 
played a wealth of vanity and egotism, 
and taken far more trouble to refuse than 
an acceptance would have required. 

‘In any event, whatever success may 
attach to my efforts I owe almost entirely 
to the authors themselves, many of whom 
have not only aided me in obtaining their 
own books and manuscripts, but by per- 
sonal efforts and advice helped me to se- 
cure others.’’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


DiscouRSES ON WAR. By William EI- 
lery Channing. With an Introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. Published for the 
International Peace Union by Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 1903. 


These early utterances of the great New 
England divine are republished after the 
lapse of three quarters of a century in the 
interest of International Arbitration. 
They possess a melancholy interest as 
showing how unable reason and religion 
still are to control the action of mankind. 
Channing’s open letter to Henry Clay on 
the Annexation of Texas, in 1837, very 
likely strengthened Clay’s opposition to 
that measure, which lost him the Presi- 
dency, but did not prevent the annexa- 
tion or the inevitable war with Mexico 
which resulted. Yet Channing was not a 
non-resistant. He was the most cheerful! 
of optimists. He said: 

‘‘When we look back on the mysterious 
history of the human race, we see that 
Providence has made use of fearful revo- 
lutions as the means of sweeping away 
the abuses of ages and of bringing for- 
ward mankind to their present improve- 
ment,’’ 

Little did he dream, when he penned 
that passage, that the annexation which 
he opposed and the war with Mexico 
which he predicted, were the predestined 
steps toward the far more terrible and 
bloody conflict which resulted 
overthrow of slavery; or that the conse- 
quences of that conflict would entail on 
the United States a great national debt, 
an expanded currency, the rise of gigantic 
industrial monopolies, and the temporary 
triumph of imperialism over democracy. 
Never were the wise counsels of Chan- 
ning more needed than now. Mr. Mead 
deserves thanks for his revival of them in 
a form accessible to the present genera- 
tion. We wish they might have a wide 
circulation. Channing has wisely said: 
“I am not prophet enough to read our 
fate. We are to make our futurity for 
ourselves. A nation’s destiny lies in its 
character, in the principles which govern 
its policy and bear rule in the hearts of its 
citizens. I take my stand on God’s moral 
and eternal law. A nation renouncing 
and defying this cannot be free, cannot 
be (permanently) great.”’ H. B. B. 


National Cash Reg- 
1903. 


WomAn’s WELFARE. 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
50 cents a year. 


This is a beautiful periodical, published 
quarterly by the women employees of the 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, ‘for the Betterment of the Condi- 
tions of the Working Women ofthe World.” 
It is beautifully illustrated, and deals en- 
tirely with industrial conditions affecting 
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women. ‘The cover design of the April— 
June issue expresses the inspirations of 


’ the working woman employed under bad 


factory conditions. Worn and miserable, 
discouraged by her struggles against evils 
which she should never have been called 
upon to face, she pictures in her mind 
the bappy creature she would like to be, 
laced in a cheerful environment and 
treated with the consideration and re- 
spect due to womanhood,"’ This number 
contains a portrait of Ellen M. Stone, and 
articles by Etta Booth Garretson, Char- 
Jotte Perkins Gilman, and eleven other 
writers. Wecommend it to women every- 
where. H. B. B. 


HomMoPHONIC CONVERSATIONS in English, 
German, French, and Italian. By C. B. 
Vv. Waite, Chicago. 

This phrase-book is based upon the 
fact that the principal words of nearly 
every sentence have a like sound and 
meaning in these four languages. By 
placing these sentences side by side, it ap- 
plies the principle of association as an aid 
to memory. This is the first time they 
have been thus grouped together. By 
committing ‘them to memory one will 
easily acquire considerable insight into 
the three most important European lan- 


guages. H. B. B. 
A CHILD’s THouGHTs IN RuyME. By 
Myra Bradwell Helmer. Chicago, III: 


Chicago Legal News Co. 1903. 


These unpretentious utterances of a 
child have a certain charm and novelty. 
Take as a sample ‘“Grandma’s Desk:” 


Everything there’s just the same, dear, 
As it was long time ago. 

When she left it for her death-bed so drear, 
And a grave ‘neath the ice and the snow. 


The papers are covered with dust, 

The pens are dried with rust, 

And the flowers on her gravein Rosehill must 
Die at the wind s sighing gust. 


And the drawers are creaky and molded, 
And the letters are dusty and folded, 
Just as she left them, sweet one, 

When her writing forever was done. 


A beautiful portrait of Mrs. Myra Brad- 
well, the child’s ‘‘grandma,’’ accompanies 
the poem, H. B. B. 


ZwiSCHEN HUMMEL UND ERDE, VON OTTO 
Lurwie. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Edward Stockton Meyer. 
Boston: D, C. Heath & Uo. 1903 


This naturalistic drama stands unsur- 
passed in German literature. It is slight- 
ly condensed in order to bring it within 
the compass of an ordinary text book. A 
list of the most important works of Lud- 
wig is appended, H. B. B. 


Le JuiF PoLONAIS, PAR ERCKMAN-CHAT- 
RIAN. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Edward Manley. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 1903. 


The scene of this live!y French drama is 
laid in Alsace. Under its English title of 
“The Bells’ it has been on the stage for 
thirty years with great and undiminished 
popularity. No play in Sir Henry Irv- 
ing’s repertory has enjoyed such peren- 
nial favor. H. B. B. 


E. Haz DE LENA, POR D, GASPAR NUNEZ 
pE ArRcE, With Introduction and 
Notes hy Rudolph Schwill. Boston. 
1903. 


This gem of Spanish literature is offered 
to students of Spanish as an introduction 
to a more intricate study of the Spanish 
drama, and to make more generally acces- 
sible one of the best dramatic produc- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century. 

H. B. B. 


Sincte Tax EXPLAINED AND ADvVo- 

CATED, 

“Ground Rent’’ was the subject of a re- 
cent notab e discussion at the seventeenth 
annual banquet of the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League at the Hotel Vendome. 
Mr. C. B. Fillebrown, its president, made 
an address on the nature, operation, office, 
causes, basis, and amount of ground rent 
in Boston. Statistics of actual sales and 
rentals of real estate were given, showing 
that at present only four fifths of the 
land-values are taxed. Eight able papers 
by eminent economists were presented 
and discussed. These papers, with edi- 
torial comments upon them, have been 
printed in pamphlet form and sent to 295 
college professors of political economy. 
Mr. Fillebrown’s method of agitation of 
the Single Tax is unique and admirable. 
We commend it to advocates of other re- 
forms. These pamphlets are for sale at 
5 cents each or $3 a hundred. and will be 
supplied free for use to professors; also 
one on *‘Natural Taxation’’ by Thomas B. 
Shearman. H B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The tragedy, ‘‘Savonarola,’”’ by Helene 
von Willemoos-Suhm, was given for the 
first time at the Berliner Theatre, Berlin, 
on May 23, and had a great success. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke has re- 
signed from the Civil Service Commission 
on account of his health, and is succeeded 
by A. W. Cooley, of Westchester, N. Y. 

The French Gegraphical Society has 
awarded its large silver medal to Mme. 
Condreau for her travels on the Tromba- 
tos, and to the Countess Bourg de Bozas 
for her voyage around the world. ~ 

Some time ago the Russian government 
employed a number of women as officials 
on the Ural railway. The experiment 
proved a success, and at a recent confer 
ence at St. Petersburg it was resolved to 
engage women for other railroads, also. 

The New York Medical Magazine re- 
cently said of Miss Clara Barton: ‘Her 





ministry has not been bounded by any 
country or limited to the people of any 
creed, nationality, or color. She recog- 
nizes only the citizenship of suffering, and 
her call to service and duty is the cry of 
human need.”’ 


In Maine, nine women have the right to 
solemnize marriages, administer oaths, 
and the like. They are commissioned 
under the new law of last winter, which 
gives then? additional powers over those 
conferred by the old law. These women 
are: Lelia H. Hunnewell, Kingman; Min- 
nie C. Stanwood, Farmington; Margaret 
L. Magill, Houlton; Gertrude Jenkins, 
Portland; Margaret A. Baker, South 
Paris; E. L. Shorey, Bridgton; Eliza T. 
Clements, South Newburgh; Alice M. 
Hanson, Saco; Gertrude A. Prescott, 
Orono. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NELLIE’S RASPBERRIES. 


Little Nellie was angry. She bad some 
raspberry vines—her very own—and now 
the robins and other birds were picking 
the fruit as fast as it got ripe. 

“If only they’d leave me just a few,”’ 
she said, tearfully, to her mother, “I 
wouldn’t mind it so much. But they 
won't; they just watch the berries all the 
time, and pick ’em even before they get 
ripe. I haven’t had one, and they’ve 
been eating them two or free days.”’ 

“Oh, well, never mind,” said her mother, 
consolingly; ‘‘papa’s big patch will com- 
mence to ripen soon, and then the birds 
will go down there. You see, yours are 
on the hillside, and get ripe first: that’s 
what makes the birds watch them so 
eagerly. Assoon as papa’s are ripe, there 
will be enough for both us and the 
birds.”’ 

“But it’s the first ones I want,’’ said 
Nellie, plaintively. ‘*That’s what makes 
mine so nice, After papa’s get ripe, 
there'll be so many they won't be any 
fun. They'll be too common. If only 
the birds would scare; but they won’t. I 
frowed sticks and stones, and shoo’d ’em, 
and runned after ’em; and they only 
laughed at me. I know they laughed, 
*cause a big robin said ‘Chip, chip, chip,’ 
and then picked a raspberry and flew 
right past. Well, ’tain’t any use,’’ she 
added resignedly; ‘‘but I'll go down and 
try to scare ’em once more.” 

Half an hour or so later she returned 
with a radiant face. 

“TI think you have succeeded in scaring 
them away,’’ said her mother, smiling. 

“Oh, no,’’ answered Nellie eagerly, and 
flushing a little. ‘‘I’ve just made friends, 
that’s all. You See, I chased a robin 
‘way down to the orchard, clear to the 
quince bushes where the limbs grow low 
down; and I pulled the branches aside; 
and—what do you think, mamma?”’ 

“I’m sure I couldn’t guess.” 

**Well, there was the loveliest robin’s 
nest, with free little baby robins in it. 
And they opened their mouths—oh, ever 
so wide! I s’pect they was hungry.”’ 

“Very likely. And what did you do?” 

‘Just slipped away, soft’s I could.” She 
paused a moment, then said: ‘*O mamma! 
I'm never going to frow anything at a 
bird again, long’s I live! Maybe the 
mamma robin was getting raspberries for 
her babies.’’—Churchman. 





HUMOROUS. 


During Harold’s first day at the kinder- 
garten the room became cool, and the 
teacher sent him to find out whether any 
heat was coming in at the register. ‘Yes, 
teacher,’”’ said Harold, as he spread his 
tiny hands to the draft, “there’s lots of 
heat coming in, but it’s all cold!’”?— 
Youth's Companion. 


A small maiden was reproved for the 
way she was using her teaspoon at break- 
fast. Her mother said, “I thought my 
little girl said she knew how to behave at 
the table. You told your brother only 
yesterday that you knew how to manage 
your knife and fork better than he did.” 
**Yes,’’ said the little three-year-old, ‘‘that 
was my knife and fork behaviour, and this 
is my spoon behaviour!”’ 


Wendell Phillips was in a hotel in 
Charleston, had breakfast in his room, and 
was served byaslave. Mr. Phillips spoke 
to him as an Ab»litionist, but the man 
seemed to be more concerned about the 
breakfast than about himself. Finally, 
Mr. Phillips told him to go away, saying 
he could not bear to be waited upon by a 
slave. The other remonstrated, **’Scuse 
me, massa, but I’se ‘biiged to stay yere, 
*cause I’se ’sponsible fu’ de silverware.” 


A Washington friend of Mr. Reed named 
her favorite cat for him. One morning, 
when the Speaker was calling on her, he 
stroked the cat, and asked its name, She 
hastily iavented a name, not liking to tell 
him that it was ‘Mr. Reed.’* A minute 
later a stern voice sounded on the stair- 
way: *‘Mr. Reed! Mr. Reed! Are you in 
the parlor? Come out of there, you ras- 
cal! What are you doing in there?” Be- 
fore any explanations cou!d be made, a 
white capped maid put her head in at the 





door, evidently unaware of visitors, and 
cried, “Come out of there now, I tell you, 
Mr. Reed!”’ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by-mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 














SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Womav Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


by Lucy 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. . 

A Solution of the Southern’Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 





The Nonsense of it. by IT 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 


The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wim. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smail pamphlet with picture. 


Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency ; price 10 cts. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
8 for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vina 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, coutains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioo regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 





Wentworth | 





| ARMENIAN POEMS. Tufts College Medical School, 








Rendered into English Verse 
=— BY — 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems. They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore —Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. | 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. | 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- | 
— them with the Armenian originals. The | 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Hatk.” . 


We feel that much of the original spirit Is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high | 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- | 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... .. 
Ihese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem: 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis @ real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
atc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
48 not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
‘ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
Utogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
me.—Chicago Pust. 


| 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
‘ ye can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these oe poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspirit of the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty .—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness afid true 

oetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Comper tying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlerin 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin¢ 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Hosntan and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that pressing was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its mone? some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
— people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. | 





Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
| built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, ana 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'ag 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Bosto, 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pisroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 

















Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ecnatee, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. i press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs ia different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE We. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Ssaw, Avice Stone Buackwe.u, and 
Lucy E. AntHory. For sale at Woman’s 
JournNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











EVILS OF “RABBINICAL DIVORCE.” 


In New York City there are already six 
hundred thousand Jews, and in the Unit- 
ed States more than a million. They have 
been accustomed to regard marriage and 
divorce as a purely religious institution. 
But a divorce granted by a rabbi bas in 
America no legal validity, and often re- 
sults in bigamy, blackmail, and cruel per- 
sonal injustice. The New York Tribune 
of June 28 gives the following much- 
needed warning: 

‘“‘When the convention of the union of 
orthodox Jewish congregations, meeting 
in an East Side synagogue last week, 
openly condemned the rabbinical divorce 
and recommended drastic steps to do 
away with it, a check was put on one of 
the most serious, and at the same time 
perplexing, evils of the Ghetto. 

‘*It would be a surprise to a large por- 
tion of the community to know that with- 
in the limits of Manhattan live tens of 
thousands of men and women in whose 
minds the right of giving a divorce rests 
with the rabbi and not with the courts; 
and yet such is the case, In Russia, 
where the Ghetto exists as a thing apart, 
this authority is vested in the rabbi. He 
marries and dissolves marriages; his de- 
cree is final. This is also the case in Rou- 
mania, Galicia, and most of the Eastern 
European communities from which the 
New York Jewish population is recruited. 
When the Russian rabbi and his people 
come to America, they assume that the 
liberty of Russia must be allowed in this 
free country. 

‘* ‘Here in free America we may do all 
we could in Russia the autocratic, and 
much more besides.’ This is their point 
of view. So the rabbi issues his divorce, 
the arm of the law intervenes, and then 
comes a pitiful, and frequently a dread- 
fully mixed-up, proceeding. 

“A complete illustration of the unfortu- 
nate circumstances attending the rabbini- 
cal divorce was furnished in a local court 
recently, when the judge, the district at- 
torney, and the attending lawyers were 
alike moved by the pathos of the situa- 
tion. The case was unfeelingly docketed 
as that of ‘The People against Eny Mas- 
low.’ This unfortunate woman, against 
whom the majesty of the law was invoked, 
had secured a ‘get,’ that is, a divorce, 
from arabbi. In opening the case, Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome declared he was 
convinced that, in re-marrying on the 
strength of the divorce, she had believed 
herself acting in accordance with the law. 

‘*The unhappy woman was brought into 
court, and confirmed the words of the 
district attorney that she had believed 
she was acting rightly. At first Mr. Je- 
rome asked that sentence be suspended. 
Later he changed his mind, and said to 
the court: 

** ‘Now, it seems to me that what would 
be merciful to the individual would not 
be justice to the community. There are 
many people in that densely filled East 
Side who do not understand the sacred- 
ness of the office that they hold, and who 
are constantly divorcing men and women, 
causing the illegitimacy of children, and 
inflicting great evil in many cases where 
the man or woman could readily resort to 
the court and secure the dissolution of 
the tie, and the children would not be 
brought into the world suffering under 
this stain of illegitimacy. They are led 
into these acts because of the false state- 
ments of some persons occupying the po- 
sition of rabbi. And so it seems to me 
essential, to conserve the public interests, 
that even this poor unfortunate should 
receive some punishment.’ 

“Thus it was that poor Eny Maslow, 
still ignorant of the wrong she had com- 
mitted, still puzzled by the whole pro- 
ceeding, was sentenced to a month in the 
Tombs—not for her own sin so much as 
that the majesty of the law might be main- 
tained, and that the Ghetto might know 
that the law of free America was not the 
law of the Great White Czar, and that 
divorce here belongs to the courts, not to 
the rabbi. 

“With the recent case of Eny Maslow in 
mind, turn to the general subject of the 
rabbinical divorce as it exists on the lower 
East Side, and see the strange and foreign 
notions that persist almost under the 
shadow of Broadway skyscrapers. Of the 
growth of divorce, the following account 
was given by one of the best-known Jew- 
ish workers on the East Side: 

** ‘Divorce,’ he said, ‘is, after all, a new 





thing.among the Jewish people. Of 
course, according to the Talmud, it is 
comparatively easy for a man to get a 
divorce—bear in mind, it must always be 
the man who asks for one. What would 
an American girl think if her husband 
should say to her some morning, when 
the biscuit did not rise: ‘‘Your cooking is 
atrocious; I intend to divorce you’’? 

“*And yet, according to Jewish law, 
the husband would be acting within his 
rights. Indeed, if the man should frank- 
ly tell his wife that he had found a wo- 
man better looking than she, that would 
be a sufficient cause for him to ask a 
divorce, And yet divorce, until very re- 
cently, has been rare among my people. 
The first cause of divorce arises from the 
marrying in extreme youth, In Eastern 
Europe marriages, arranged almost en- 
tirely by the parents, are celebrated when 
the couple are under twenty; with years 
comes dissatisfaction—that is, in America, 
although it did not in Europe. 

‘**The seed of the evil in America, in 
New York City, lies deep down. The 
most frequent instance arises in this way: 
A Jewish citizen of Czernowitz, Lemberg, 
or Cracow decides to seek better fortune 
in America, and so, leaving the Old 
World, he comes to New York. With the 
few years necessary to gain enough money 
to provide for the coming of his family, 
he becomes Americanized. His dress, his 
language, even his religious ideas, are 
modified by contact with the bustling 
Gentile world. He goes about, sees 
American women, and enters, to some de- 
gree, at least, into the spirit of the New 
World. 

‘**All this time he has clung to the idea 
that he will have his family as soon as he 
can scrape together the money, and pres- 
ently the ambition is realized, and he goes 
down to the Battery to welcome his wife. 
When she comes ashore, he sees in her at 
once the old absurdities of Europe. She 
wears a wig. She is a greenhorn, She 
does not giasp the new language. She 
clings more closely than her husband to 
the old religious faith. Instantly begin 
differences between husband and wife. 

** ‘There is another reason quite as poig- 
nant. The first reason may, in part at 
least, be sentimental; the second is prac- 
tical, 

** *The condition of the Jew in Russia is 
understood but slightly here in America. 
Despite the common notion to the con- 
trary, the Jews in Russia do not suffer in- 
dividually. They suffer collectively; they 
suffer as a race. They live together in 
Russia in their own community. In that 
little village they have religious liberty 
and their own public opinion. They have 
almost a communistic existence. Increase 
of family is not a burden, it is not a mis- 
fortune, for the community will take care 
of the needy. But in America all is dif- 
ferent. The economic pressure falls on 
the Hebrew with a terrific force which he 
cannot stand. His family increases, and 
the burden grows heavier. The work 
fails, and the family difference follows 
where the income does not increase with 
the family.’ 

“So far, all the reasons have been from 
the masculine site of the question; now 
comes the feminine reason. In Europe 
the woman is uneducated, submissive, do- 
cile. When she comes to America, she 
beholds her American sister neither do- 
cile nor submissive, neither uneducated 
nor trained to obedience. She feels her 
position, and begins tu seek her rights, 
and then the divorce comes in. 

‘‘With this glimpse at the causes of the 
matrimonial disturbances, it is necessary 
now to examine their manifestations. 
How does -the rabbinical divorce work? 
The most frequent example is that of the 
man, who, coming to America and leaving 
his family behind, meets another object 
of devotion in anewer land. ‘A neater, 
sweeter maiden ina greener, cleaner land,’ 
as Mr. Kipling puts it. Then he gets 
married again. ‘The second wife may not 
know he is already married, or she may 
conclude that wife No. 1 is a long way off 
and decide to chance it. 

‘*Presently wife No. 1, over in Bessara- 
bia or some other far province, ceases to 
get money by mail. Her husband ceases 
to communicate with her. Then she gets 
worried and comes to America, and pres- 
ently discovers her husband and wife No. 
2. The question then is: What can she 


do? She is poor, in a strange land and 
without resources. So she consents to a 
settlement; that is, for a consideration 


she sells out her vested interest in her 
husband, goes with him toa rabbi and is 
there divorced. 

‘*Now the trouble begins. Wife No. 1 
is not by any means satisfied; she has 
yielded to necessity only. Presently 
along come some of her relatives, and tell 
her that she is not legally divorced; that 
she has still a hold on her husband, and if 
she wants revenge, all she need do is to 
go to the court and have him punished 
for bigamy. Lawyers are called in, and 
advise her to sue for support. She sues, 
and the man is arrested for bigamy. He 
believes, in numberless instances, that 








the rabbi who had divorced him had the 
necessary authority. But he finds to his 
sorrow that the law is different. 

‘But there is even a worse sort of scan- 
dal locked up in the rabbinical divorce, 
the wholesale blackmailiog resulting from 
these separations. Some time ago there 
came out in court a case of a woman 
whose husband had made a practice of 
beating her and using her so shamefully 
that she could stand it no longer, and 
finally, by means of her relatives and a 
sum of money, she had secured her hus- 
band’s consent to a divorce, If there is 
mutual consent, it is not necessary to 
make any examination, according to the 
Jewish law, and so the woman got a 
‘get’ from a Jewish rabbi, and was sub- 
sequently married to a man who treated 
her kindly and gave her a happy home. 

‘‘One day her first husband sent word 
to his former wife that if she did not send 
him $50 within a few hours, he would 
have her arrested for bigamy. The money 
could not be raised, and the whole story 
was rehearsed in court, where the woman 
was charged with bigamy. Here, as in 
the case of Eny Maslow, an innocent wo- 
man was made to suffer for an infraction 
of the law committed unwittingly. Thus, 
then, the rabbinical divorce becomes a 
fruitful source of blackmail. Often when 
a@ woman is divorced she calmly waits until 
her husband has married again, and then 
she holds him up and makes him pay her 
a regular allowance, or, failing, has re- 
venge in court. 

‘*There is another source of blackmail. 
It bas been mentioned that the man must 
ask for the divorce. Now, suppose a 
woman gets a regular decree from court 
which entitles her to remarry. She is in 
her own mind not separated from her hus- 
band. Not until the rabbi grants the di- 
vorce will she regard herself as free to 
marry, and so the man from whom she is 
legally freed manages to collect blackmail 
before consenting to ask for the rabbinical 
divorce, This is what would be called in 
sporting parlance ‘Getting her coming and 
going,’ and this is the worst of the rab- 
binical divorce that, whether you see it 
worked backward or forward, you see it 
working immeasurable harm, 

“One of the most prominent of the resi- 
dents of the East Side declares that the 
cause of the rabbinical divorce lies in ig- 
norance, not in wilfulness. 

‘**Why, even poor Eny Maslow,’ said he, 
‘left her husband the day she discovered 
she was not legally his wife. Over here 
the people regard marriage and divorce as 
purely religious matters, just as they are 
in Russia, and for the life of them they 
can’t see what the court has got to do 
with them. As for the rabbi, sometimes 
he may tell them that they cannot remar- 
ry until they get a divorce from the 
courts. But that is meaningless to most 
of them.’ 

“It was to remedy such conditions that 
the convention last week passed their 
resolution, suggesting the sound remedy 
for this evil, the remedy advocated by the 
friends of the sufferers everywhere— 
namely, that rabbis should not grant a 
‘get’ until a civil decree has been secured. 
Armed with a civil decree of divorce, the 
rabbi could have no hesitation in granting 
the religious one, and all the evils arising 
from a reversal of this order would be 
avoided,”’ 

Every Hebrew man and woman should 
be informed of the legal nullity of rab- 
binical divorce, and of the necessity of ap. 
plying to the courts for the adjustment 
of domestic relations. H. B. B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Council of Boston Clubs, which in- 
cludes 27 clubs, is sending out a letter 
recommending each club to appoint a 
“committee on public schools,’’ to visit 
local schools in a spirit of friendly inter- 
est and coéperation, and to report upon 
them from time to time to the club, also 
recommending that the committee make 
a study of educational questions and con- 
ditions, and devote at least one meeting 
of the club to a presentation of some 
phase of the subject. 

Mrs. Lue Stuart Wadsworth and others, 
representing the Woman’s Relief Corps in 
Boston, petitioned the Boston School 
Board for permission to present to the 
public schools framed copies of an oleo- 
graph, entitled ‘‘Originand History of the 
Stars and Stripes,’’ framed copies of the 
Declaration of Independence, and flags for 
schoolrooms when desired. The petition 
was granted, with thanks to the peti- 
tioners. 

Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, president 
of Women in Council of Roxbury, Mass., 
has just been made president of the New 
England Woman’s Alliance of the Unita- 
rian Church. 

The Era Club of Pittsburg, Pa., having 
held a garden party, has presented $100 
to the juvenile court committee, #50 to 





the tenement house committee, $25 to the 
Consumers’ League, $50 to the cummit- 
tee on playgrounds and vacation schools, 
$10 to the committee on smoke abate- 
ment, and $25 to the committee on public 
baths. All these enterprises are under 
the direction of the Civic Club. 

The City Federation of Topeka, Kan., 
has just published a little book, entitled 
“The Overflowing Waters,” gifing an ac- 
count of the flood which lately devastated 
the Kansas River valley and parts of To- 
peka. The book is profusely illustrated. 
It is published to raise a fund by which 
the City Federation of Clubs may aid the 
homeless people. 





MONARCHIES AND REPUBLICS. 


Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe, in last week’s 
WoMAN’'s JOURNAL, questioned the cor- 
rectness of our recent editorial statement 
that women were much better off in Eng- 
land than in most European countries, 
among which Germany was mentioned. 
Mrs. Genthe thinks that so far as Germany 
is concerned, this is not so, in general, al- 
though it may be true in some particular 
respects. 

In saying that women were much better 
off, I meant that in England they have 
much more freedom and a nearer approach 
to equal legal rights with men; in short, 
that the woman question is much more 
advanced in England than in most Euro- 
pean countries, Germany included. Let 
us see whether the facts will bear out this 
view. 

The “Report of the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Conference’’ held last year 
at Washington, D. C., containg statements 
of the pusition of women before the law 
in different countries, prepared by repre- 
sentatives of these countries. Under the 
head of England, I find: 

**The Married Women’s Property Act of 
1882 (which consolidated and extended 
the previous acts of 1870 and 1874) has 
placed the married woman in full control 
of ber own property; in fact, men and 
women (be they married, or unmarried, 
or widowed) all enjoy equal rights in the 
acquiring and disposal of property. A 
married woman herself is the only person 
entitled to collect her wages from her em- 
ployer, and she holds her property during 
life and disposes of it at death absolutely 
without restriction by her husband.”’ 

This applies not only to property ob- 
tained by her own labor, but also to gifts 
and bequests. 

Under the head of Germany, the state 
ment furnished by the Bund Deutscher 
Frauenvereine says: 

“The upholding of the husband’s su- 
premacy is the leading principle of the 
new code (of 1900); itdominates the whole 
marriage law, but above all is most plainly 
perceived in the section treating of wom- 
en’s property. .. . The first fundamental 
paragraph of the Property Law runs thus: 
‘The property of the wife becomes through 
marriage subject to the husband’s admin- 
istration and use.’”’ 

Mrs. Genthe says a married woman in 
Germany can secure the right to her prop- 
erty by a marriage contract. So she can 
in France and other European countries; 
but the majority of women never resort to 
this way of getting around the law. The 
common law settles the financial status of 
the mass of women. A German woman 
controls whatever wages she earns outside 
the home after marriage, but everything 
she earned or owned before marriage, and 
all property acquired by gift or bequest 
after marriage, is controlled absolutely by 
her husband. Moreover, ‘Whatever ac- 
crues out of the interest on the wife’s for- 
tune is not added to her property, but to 
the husband’s.”’ 

In Great Britain, women vote for all 
elective officers except members of Par- 
liament, Throughout most of Germany, 
so far as I can learn from the ‘Interna- 
tional Report,’’ they have no rights of 
suffrage whatever. If this is a mistake, 
Mrs. Genthe will correct it. 

In England, women may hold a large 
number of important offices, such as Par- 
ish, Urban, Rural, and District Council- 
lors, members of school boards and of 
boards of Poor Law Guardians; and pub- 
lic opinion largely favors their holding 
such positions, so that about a thousand 
women are now serving as Poor Law 
Guardians alone. In Germany, the num- 
ber of important public offices that wom- 
en may hold are few, and the number of 
women actually holding them is small. 

The English report says: ‘‘Women can 
attend, take part in, and organize public 
meetings as freely as men, wherever the 
British flag flies.” The German report 
says that in some States of Germany wom- 
en may attend political meetings and be 
members of political societies; ‘‘but in all 
the other States they are excluded, in 
company with schoolboys. ... Several 
petitions have vainly been presented to 
the Reichstag to secure a unified law for 
Germany in regard to the forming of as- 
sociations and the holding of meetings, 
through which liberty of action will be 





granted to men and women.”’ It is my 
impression that there has been an amen. 
ment to the German law in this res 
since the report to the International Cop. 
ference was written. As we said lag 
week, there is rapid progress going on jp 
Germany; but while an improvement jg 
new, public opinion is always dubious 
about it; and women in England have fo, 
many years been freely doing a great 
number of things which they are just be, 
ginning to be allowed to do in Germany, 
Thus, in England, they have been practig. 
ing medicine without hindrance ever singe 
1876, and for almost a generation great 
numbers of women have been speaking in 
public, at political as well as other meet. 
ings. 

The divorce laws of Germany are more 
just than those of England. Its judges 
may be more severe upon workingmen 
who kill their wives, and its system of 
poor relief may be better, though of this | 
cannot speak with certainty. Nor am [ 
competent to make any general compari. 
son of economic conditions. But the fact 
that women in England enjoy more free. 
dom than they do in most European 
countries, and more than they do in Ger. 
many, cannot be doubted by any Ameri- 
can woman who has lived in England and 
upon the Continent. 

Mrs. Genthe makes one remark about 
the educational facilities for women ip 
Germany and the United States which 
seems to me one-sided. She says that in 
Germany ‘‘every university for men now 
admits women under some provision or 
other—a state of things not existing 
every where iu this free country even yet,” 
The ‘International Report’’ says: 

In the Universities of Baden, Heidel- 
berg and Freiberg, women students are 
permitted to matriculate on equal terms 
with men; but in all the other universi- 
ties ... their admittance depends upon 
receiving permission from the rector of 
the university, and in addition the con- 
sent of the different members of the fac- 
ulty, and special permission from the dif- 
ferent lecturers. This last decree is in 
consideration of the aversion of many 
lecturers to the presence of female stu- 
dents. 

In America, some universities still re- 
fuse to admit women; but the great ma- 
jority admit them on perfectly equal 
terms, and no professor can refuse them 
instruction. The spirit in which they are 
treated is also very different. 

A few years ago, it was my privilege to 
see a private letter from a young German 
lady with whom Mrs. Genthe is acquaint- 
ed, a student at a German University. 
She drew such a picture of her utter iso- 
lation, and of the unpleasant way in which 
the young men regarded her, that it was 
enough to fill an English or American 
college girl with horror. In spite of many 
sporadic outbreaks of boorishness, the 
vast majority of women students at Amer- 
ican universities are treated by the young 
men with friendliness and respect. Few 
things ever impressed upon me more viv- 
idly than that letter the great difference 
in the way in which women are regarded 
and treated in Europe and in America. 
But things are improving fast. Condi- 
tions may not be as unsatisfactory to-day. 

Mrs, Genthe speaks of my ‘‘praise of 
the status of women in republics.”’ If she 
will re-read my article, she will see that I 
did not praise the status of women in re- 
publics, but only their status in this par- 
ticular republic. Mrs. Woolsey had drawn 
a@ contrast between two countries,—Eng- 
land and the United States,—and had 
challenged any one to name a single par- 
ticular in which the women of this coun- 
try were better off than the women of 
England. I mentioned several such par- 
ticulars, and expressed the opinion that 
women were better off in America than 
anywhere else, except perhaps in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, which are republics 
in reality, though not in name, 

Facts do not bear out Mrs. Woolsey’s 
contention that there is something in 
monarchy peculiarly favorable to women's 
rights, and something peculiarly hostile 
to them in republicanism. On the other 
hand, I do not think facts would bear out 
a claim that republican institutions are 
uniformly more favorable to women than 
are monarchcial institutions. There are 
two kinds of freedom to be considered 
here—the freedom of the whole people 
from oppression by a tyrannical govern- 
ment, and the freedom of women from 
oppression by tyrannical laws discrimi- 
nating unjustly between their rights and 
those of men. No doubt, in most repub- 
lics the whole people are less subject to 
government oppression than they are in 
most monarchies. But there is no gen- 
eral rule that in republics women have 
either more or less nearly equal legal 
rights with men than in monarchies, The 
legal position of women in the French Re- 
public, as Mrs. Genthe points out, is very 
bad. In Switzerland, I see by the Inter- 
national Report that “tin most of the can- 
tons the law gives hardly any property 
rights to married women.”’ 

The relative rate of advance on the wo- 
man question seems to depend much 
more on a nation’s blood and traditions 
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than on whether it isa republic or a mon- 
archy, or even than on whether it isanew 
or an old country, the point to which 
Mrs. Genthe ascribes so much importance. 
For the South American Republics bave 
the advantage of a new continent, and yet, 
because they have the blood and the tradi- 
tions of Spain, ‘the control of her prop- 
erty passes from a wife to her husband 
npon marriage,” and “‘it is not considered 
good form for her to appear on the street 
gnaccompanied, even during the day. She 
must have an escort, even though it be a 
child of seven or eight years of age.”’ (In- 
ternational Report.) 

There is as much difference between 
monarcy and monarchy as there is be- 
tween republic and republic, as regards 
the status of women. There is the great- 
est difference even between the States of 
our own Union. They range all the way 
from Colorado and Wyoming, where wom- 
en can vote for President, to a few belated 
States where a husband still controls all 
his wife’s property and earnings. Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana lie close together, yet 
the property laws of Mississippi are very 
good and those of Louisiana very bad. In 
general, the Western States treat women 
better than the Eastern; yet the property 
laws for married women in California are 
extremely bad—far worse than those of 
New York or Massachusetts. It seems 
impossible to make out why the equal 
rights movement goes ahead so much 
faster in some places than in others, and 
also with such fantastic irregularity—in 
spots and streaks. For instance, in Aus- 
tralia women have full national suffrage 
and are eligible to the Federal Parliament; 
yet Miss Vida Goldstein told us that in 
the great city of Melbourne there are only 
two or three women who have courage to 
speak in public. In Boston women can 
yote only for school officers, yet even the 
“Antis’”’ indulge freely in public speaking. 
and travel about the country giving pub- 
lic addresses to prove that a woman’s 
place is at home. 

It reminds me of the only good sermon 
lever heard on the problem of the per- 
mission of evil. The preacher took for 
his text the story of the lion that met 
Sampson when he went out on his mar- 
riage morning. He said that if Sampson 
had wasted his time philosophizing till he 
reached a satisfactory solution of the 
question why such creatures were permit- 
ted to exist, he would have been eaten up. 
Instead, he took hold of the problem—i. 
e, the lion—by the practical handle, and 
rent him in twain. It is not important 
that we should know in just what form of 
government these injustices to women are 
most apt to arise, nor in what country 
they are the thickest; the practical thing 
for us all to do is to work to abolish them 
off the face of the earth. 

Allusion has been made several] times in 
this article to the Report of the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Conference. It gives a 
good bird’s-eye view of the status of wom- 
en in different countries, and may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents from Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, Warren, O. A. 8. B. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


I will show you the way to remedy 
these conditions, as we did in Chicago—as 
we did in the I)linois headquarters to-day. 
Follow this course, and then you will not 
need to come here and hire a hall for 
yourselves after paying your two dollars 
to the N. E. A.; you will have the use of 
its machinery. If you stick at that two 
dollars, you have no right to growl if you 
have to teach for $265 a year, and ifthe N. 
E. A. refuses to discuss the fact. It is 
your own fault. We found in Chicago 
that only five per cent. of the male voters 
turn out to the primary meetings, and 
then the otber 95 per cent. growl all the 
-_ of the year at what the five per cent. 

id. 

I will read you a letter from Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. I hoped very much that 
she would be here—the first woman who 
ever spoke in a teachers’ convention. I 
wanted her to open this new effort, as she 
did fifty years ago. 

Miss Haley described the scene of Miss 
Anthony’s rising to speak in the teachers’ 
convention at Rochester, N. Y., and read 
the following letter: 


MISS ANTHONY'S LETTER. 


Miss Margaret A. Haley, the Brunswick 
Hotel—My Dear Friend: Your long letter, 
and then your telegraph message, came 
duly, but I could not say “‘yes’’ to them. 
I know how you feel, that I ought to be 
in Boston with you in this crucial hour, 
and if I could go ‘ton the wings of the 
wind” and be set down there for a few 
minutes, and then hie me back to my 
home, I might think of seeing you; but 
the thought of the crowds of women that 
will be there overwhelms me. So you 
must give my love to all of them, and tell 
them, each and all, that they must stand 
up for the rights of women, not only for 
themselves and for their own comfort and 
advancement, but for the rights of woman 
as woman. You teachers of to day will 
make a precedent for the women of to- 
morrow and next year, just as the teach- 
ers of the past have made a precedent for 
you to be ignored on the program to-day. 

Had the women of each year been true 


to woman’s best interests instead of their , 


own quiet and ease, you would have a 
great deal easier time in asserting your- 
selves to-day. I hope you will maintain 
the right of women to be on the program 
committee next year, and that you will 
insist upon their recognition in all posi- 
tions of honor and emolument equally 
with men. Women must have equal pa 
for equal work, and they must be consid- 
ered equally eligible to the offices of prin- 
cipal and superintendent, professor and 
president. The saying that women have 
equal a! is absurd while they are not 
allow to have the highest positions 
which their qualifications entitle them to; 
so you must insist that qualifications, not 
sex, shall govern the appointments to the 
highest positions. 

ith best wishes for all, yours for 
equal rights and equal chances, 

Susan B, ANTHONY. 


Miss Haley continued: 

I believe in action. The moment you 
find out what you ought to do, that is the 
time to go and do it. When the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation heard the report of 
their executive committee that the short- 
age of money for school purposes was due 
to the great corporations’ failure to pay 
their taxes, it did not take those women 
thirty minutes to make up their minds 
what todo. When the Board of Educa- 
tion offered two of the teachers a year’s 
vacation, and probably pay, if they would 
follow the matter up, the teachers said, 
“No, we will not let the Board pay our 
representatives ;’’ and they took up a col- 
lection, and have paid the two women 
ever since. Meantime the Board has cut 
the teachers’ salaries once, and then abol- 
ished their schedule entirely, and has done 
so many other things that I don’t like to 
speak of them because it makes me angry. 
When, through the efforts of the teachers, 
$1,200,000 of delinquent taxes was turned 
into the public treasury, that very night the 
city council voted to appropriate from it 
back pay to the policemen and firemen, 
and the Board of Education the same night 
voted large appropriations for a gymnas- 
ium and other purposes, but not a dollar 
forthe arrears of salary due to the teach- 
ers, who bad secured the money. Why was 
this? Because the Director of the Chi- 
cago Union Traction Company was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. Our in- 
vestigations had added $75,000,000 to the 
value on which his street-car lines would 
have to pay ‘axes,and he did not wish to en- 
courage us, The teachers had to go to the 
courts to get the arrears of salary which 
were due them; the case has been post- 
poned twelve times at the request of the 
Board of Education, and we have not got 
our money yet. But did the teachers stop 
for that? No, They have kept right on 
with the fight. 

Our Chicago Board of Education repre- 
sents ‘good business’’ in the ordinary in- 
dustrial sense. They represeut the idea 
that ‘‘good business” is to put the largest 
number of people into the smallest num- 
ber of cars, with the fewest possible con- 
ductors and motormen. Why should they 
not regard the same thing as ‘good busi- 
ness’’ in the schools? Last year they took 
out 500 teachers from the Chicago schools, 
closed their rooms and divided the pupils 
among the other teachers. We shall fight 
to have a Board that understands “good 
business’ in a better way, and to get a 
Board of Education that is elected by the 
people, instead of appointed by the 
Mayor. Waging this fight may not be 
very sweet and womanly, but perhaps it 
is as much so as to stay in the schoolroom 
from 9 A. M. to 3.30 P. M., and be contin- 
ually irritated. Dr. Winship once said, 
‘“‘An irritator is not an educator.’’ We 
are going to remove the irritations. 

In every city there is an ample fund 
available for the schools and the public 
service, The people of Chicago pay ten 
million dollars yearly to five companies, 
for the use of their own streets. When 
any one puts in five cents as car-fare, he 
pays two cents for the use of the cars and 
three cents for the use of his own 
streets. Do the people do this because 
they want to? They don’t want to any 
mure than the people who are held up on 
the street in China. Those ten million 
dollars are more than Chicago pays for its 
schools and its public library put togeth- 
er. Weare going to get the use of those 
ten millions for the city. The franchise 
of our street railroads is about to expire, 
and unless all signs fail, they will never 
get another. 

We want you to help us—no, to help 
yourselves — by jvining the National 
Teachers’ Federation, by subscribing for 
the Bulletin, and by goi:g in and taking 
part iu the N, E. A. business meetings, 
and showing that the women are really 
waking up. 

Miss Mary Reynolds offered the follow | 
ing resolutions, which were carried unani- 
mously: 


Whereas, demands are continually made 
on teachers for a bigher standard of scholas- 
tic and professional attainment; cost of liv- 
ing is steadily increasing, with stationary or 
decreasing salaries, insecure tenure of oftice, 
no provision for old age, and conditions gen- 
erally under which teachers work such that 
further progress in education demands im- 
mediate betterment of these conditions; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body 
that the time has come to bring the facts as 
to these conditions to public attention, and 
that to this end the subjects of teachers’ sal- 
aries, tenure of office and pensions should 
be placed on the general program next year. 

esolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the secretary of the N. E. A., with 
the request that they be brought to the at- 
tention of the body at its meeting July 9. 

Resolved, That this meeting recommends 
that the National Federation of Teachers in- 
vestigate the question of taxation. 


Those who wish to become further ac- 
quainted with this movement, and to help 
it, should subscribe for the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation Bulletin, the official 





organ of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 





tion. It is published weekly during the 


year, excepting July and August, and the 
last week of April and December. Price, 
fifty cents per year; single copies, five 
cents. Address the editor, 437 Unity 
Building, Chicago. 





LECTURES BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 


1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion, 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton Dz1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 
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STUDYING MUSIC IN GERMANY. 


Miss Mabel W. Daniels, a Radcliffe Col- 
lege graduate, whose home is in Brook- 
line, Mass., is now in Munich, a pioneer 
woman in advanced musical study. In a 
letter home which was printed in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald, June 21, Miss Daniels 
writes: 


Five years ago women were not allowed 
to study counterpoint at the academy. In 
fact, anything more advanced than ele- 
mentary harmony was debarred. The 
ability of the feminine intellect to compre- 
hend the intricacies of a stretto, or cope 
with double counterpoint in the 10th, if 
not openly denied, was severely ques- 
tioned. This carefully-nourished con- 
servatism has yielded at last, although [ 
created quite a sensation when I asked to 
join the Partitur-Lesen (score-reading) 
class. It is composed of about thirty 
men. That a fraulein should desire to 
join this exclusive body rendered the 
members of the faculty (before whom I 
had an audience) utterly speechless, At 
ae the secretary asked me if I thor- 
oughly understood the nature of the 
course, and if I had ever played string 
quartets from score. My answers were 
gravely received, and he then drew one of 

is colleagues aside and engaged in a 
whispered conversation which lasted some 
minutes. When my impatience had al- 
most subsided to a passive state of hope- 
lessness, he addressed me again with the 
words that although my request was un- 
usual, yet he could discover no reason 
why I should not be ‘admitted, and I 
might come on the following Tuesday at 
three. 

I must confess that I did not feel wholly 
at my ease when, on the appointed day, I 
entered the large classroom with the or- 
chestral score of Haydn’s symphonies un- 
der my arm, and encountered the aston- 
ished gaze of thirty pairs of masculine 
eyes. But their staring was so obviously 
that of amazement rather than of rude- 
ness that my American sense of humor 
triumphed, and relieved the situation 
from any embarrassment. From first to 
last, however, in spite of the novelty of 
my position, I have received only cour- 
tesy and consideration on every hand... . 
Men may freely take out scores from the 
State Library, but for women to do so is 
absolutely forbidden. Luckily, the Con- 
servatory Library, although comprising 
few modern scores, has all the standard 
ones, and here I can choose at will. 

On the whole, I am convinced that fully 
as good instruction may be obtained 
among the many excellent musicians in 
our own country as here. The great ad- 
vantages of study in Germany lie in the 
ever-present opportunity to hear the best 
music, the ability to escape the unavoid- 
able social obligations which beset one at 
home, and the unconscious incentive to 
work that comes from living in a land 
which has produced the master music 
spirits of the world. 








Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Near College Grounds 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, Jury 7, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Step by step the progress of women into 
new vocations and fresh fields of labor 
goes on. The first woman ambulance 
surgeon ever employed in New York City 
begins her labors. Dr. Emily Dunning is 
a graduate of the Cornell Medical College, 
where she took the highest honors in her 
class, outranking all the men, as well as 
all the women students of her year. She 
has had a position at Gouverneur Hospi- 
tal for some time, but had been anxious 
to do ambulance daty, and the opportu- 
nity came about two weeks ago, when she 
was assigned to that branch of the service 
for the next six months. She wears a 
neat uniform, a short black skirt, a black 
jacket with a red cross on the left sleeve, 
and a regular surgeon’s cap. During the 
hot days she has been kept busy in attend- 
ing to cases of heat prostration, while 
many times serious injuries have been 
treated with all the skill of a veteran. 

Miss Rosalie Loew, the young lawyer 
who has been for some time with the 
Legal Aid Society, winning much respect 
by the admirable manner in which she 
has conducted her cases, was recently 
wedded to Travis Harvard Whitney, of 
Cambridge, a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School, who was business manager 
of the Harvard Crimson during his senior 
year in that University. It is expected 
that the young couple will reside in the 
city where Miss Loew has won her 
laurels. 

Magistrate Henry J. Furlong, of the 
Gates Avenue Police Court, Brooklyn, 
recently decided that it was a misdemean- 
or to call a woman an ‘‘old maid.’’ Miss 
Mary L. Story summoned to court Mrs. 
Lizzie Fitz Patrick, whom she accused of 
having called her by certain opprobrious 
epithets, complaining particularly of this 
rude allusion to her unmarried state, In 
vain Mrs.Fitz Patrick’s lawyer pleaded that 
this was a very trivial act. The magistrate 
sternly replied that such a term, so used, 
was an injury which should be properly 
punished, 

As all the scholastic world knows, Wes- 
leyan College at Middletown, Conn., bas 
recently celebrated the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of John Wesley by many cere- 
monies, and the gatbering of numerous 
notables to take part in the exercises. 
Among others, President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard was a guest of honor, and was 
asked for a toast at the Commencement 
luncheon, He gave ‘The Sisterhood of 
American Colleges.”” There were a good 
many sly smiles among those present at 
this ‘‘feminization”’ of all the universities 
by one who has been so strongly opposed 
to all feminine encroachments, 

LILLIE: DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





SIX NEW LEAFLETS. 


Six small new leaflets are now ready, 
of a good size for slipping into letters: 
‘*A Reasonable Reform,’’ by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; ‘Progress of Equal Suffrage’; 
“Fruits of Equal Suffrage” (a summary of 
the good laws passed in the enfranchised 
States wholly or partly through the influ- 
ence of the women’s vote); ‘‘Membership 
Plan,’’ by Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; 
‘*Alice Freeman Palmer on Women’s Du- 
ties,” and ‘‘Equal Suffrage and Temper- 
ance,’’ answering the oft-asked question, 
what woman’s ballot has done for temper- 
ance, These leaflets may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, price 30 
cents per 100 of the same kind, or ten cents 
for a sample set including all of them, 
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Job Printing 


AT HE 


JOURNAL 


Printing Office, 
293 Congress Street, 


BOSTON. 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Proprietor. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation establish the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
moticn of the principles which it advocates. 








Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly al} 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough segypeter of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

83. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom. 
en of Chile. 

9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 

10. The geeacs’ -American Woman 

as Educator and Philanthropist 

11. How can the Women of North and 

South America Best Co-operate 


in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 


Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


2. 
ing. 
3. The Efficac of Thought F orces. 
4. Our Place in Evolution. 

5. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 
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Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
So America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





Resypenone: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 


Mead, and others, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACK WEI.L. 





ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSUN 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, - §1 50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months . - - : : - : 1.25 
Per Annum : : - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - - ° . . . 06 
“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that 1 know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’"—Mary 4. 
IAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information ly gree what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and: has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s JouB- 
NAL is the official ongan of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yeasty 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 ParkStreet, Bost>r, Mass, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough 8t., Boston, Mass 
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REST. 


BY MABEL EARLE. 





There is a little grove beside the hill 

Where aspens shake and thrill, 

With silver stems beneath their glimmering 

green 

Against the pines’ dark screen. 

And all day long the rain unceasing weaves 
Ripples of light among their tremulous 

leaves, 

And all day long the moss against their feet, 
Tufted, and starred, and sweet, 

Flashes in flickering splendor with the crown 
Of diamond drops swept down. 


Through pillared arches of the forest aisles, 

Sacred untrodden miles, 

The voiceles’ throngs in this God’s temple 
dim 

Bow to the rain’s soft hymn; 

Walls on whose pile nor axe nor hammer 
wrought 

The Master-builder’s thought; 

Unchiseled font and granite altar stair 

Wait on the wordless prayer, 

And overhead against a brooding sky 

The priestly pine trees high 

With lifted hands invoke on vale and crest 


Infinitudes of rest. 
—July Atlantic. 
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ALL ON ACCOUNT OF G. STANLEY —. 
BY ALICE A. STEVENS. 

I thought I saw «4 theorist pile 
Ou children burdens more, 

But when [ looked again it was 
A man of psychic lore 

Who said if teachers studied slang 
All children wonld know more. 





I thought [ saw an 8vo tome 
Indulge in antics wild, 

But when | looked again it was 
A student of the child. 

He said so many curious things 
I felt a little riled. 


I thought I saw a musing boy 
Who tossed a rubber ball, 

But when I looked again they said 
It was G. 8St——-y H——-I, 

A-laying down the law to them 
For all the world like Paul. 


I thought I heard a wailing cry, 
That through the heavens rang; 

It sounded like a tiend from hell 
Who marshaled some sad gang; 

But no—the teachers had begun 
To study up their slang! 


I thought I heard a primitive, 
Who spake in words uncouth, 
But when [ looked again it was 
A twentieth-century youth. 
Said he, *‘My lingo's up to date— 
You bet—and that's the truth.” 
—N Y. Evening Post. 
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THE SOWER. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER 





A Sower went forth to sow. 

His eyes were dark with woe; 

He crushed the flowers beneath his feet, 
Nor smelt the perfume, warm and sweet, 
That prayed for pity every where. 

He came to a field that was harried 
By iron, and to heaven laid bare ; 

He shook the seed that he carried 
O’er that brown and bladeless place, 
He shook it, as God shakes hail 
Over a dooméd land, 

W hen lightnings interlace, 

The sky and the earth, and his wand 
Of love is a thunder-fiail. 

Thus did that Sower sow; 

His seed was human blood, 

And tears of women and men. 

Anil I, who near him stood, 

Said, ** When the crop comes, then 
There will be sobbing and sighing, 
Flame, and ashes, and woe.”’ 
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It was an autumn day 

When next [ went that way, 

And what, think you, did [ see? 
What was it that I heard— 

What music was in the air? 

The song of a sweet-voiced bird? 
Nay— but the songs of many, 
Thrilled through with praise and prayer. 
Of all those voices not any 

Were sad of memory ; 

But a sea of sunlight flowed, 

And a golden harvest glowed! 

And I said: ‘‘Thou only art wise, 
God of the earth and skies! 

And [| thank thee, again and again, 
For the Sower whose name is pain!” 
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The Spot Beautiful. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK. 

Gretchen stood and looked upon the 
scene, her beauty-loving soul and orderly 
spirit sinking with every passing moment. 
She folded her plump little hands under 
her neat gingham apron, and sighed and 
sighed. 

It was not a pretty spot upon which she 
gazed. It was a back yard, surrounded 
by tall, ugly tenements. The place was 
strewn with papers and old tin cans. Still, 
the sun flooded in through a gap between 
two high buildings and seemed to say, 
“Cheer up, Gretchen; where you and I 
can enter, there is hope.”’ 

But the poor little German maid was 
too depressed to hear the message just 





then. 
from the sweet, pure country where her 
father had been coachman on a fine es- 


She had come but the day before 


tate. The owner of the country place had 
died, and the house was closed; and there 
was nothing for Gretchen’s father to do 
but come into the city, take a position of- 
fered him, and make Gretchen, his twelve- 
year-old housekeeper, mistress of two 
small dim rooms on the ground fioor of 
the dingy tenement. It was hard. 

It had not taken the little maid long to 
clean the rooms and set in order the scant 
furniture. When that was done, she was 
free to seek other pastures; and the dis- 
mal back yard was the “nearest approach 
to a pasture that she could find. 

Slowly the tears rolled down the round, 
shiny cheeks. The prospect was dark in- 
deed. Then the inner Gretchen spoke up. 
The outer Gretchen recognized her at 
once, dried her tears, and listened. 

‘Now see here, my dear, it is not half 
as bad as you think. There might be a 
yard without any sun. I have heard of 
such things.”’ 

Gretchen never bad, and she shuddered. 

‘And you live on the ground floor of 
the house,’’ the inner voice went on. 
“Just think! Practically, you have con- 
trol of this yard. No one uses it but cats, 
and you like cats.”’ 

That was true. Gretchen caught sight 
of one just then, hiding behind some rub- 
bish, and bent to smooth the thin, sur- 
prised back. 

‘Now it’s quite out of the question for 
you to carry all these papers and cans out, 
but you can sweep them into ove corner; 
and, when people see you so tidy, maybe 
they will help by not throwing out any 
more, If you are the sort of girl you 
ought to be, you will do what you can, 
and not take the starch out of your fresh 
apron by crying on it.” 

Gretchen smiled broadly. That inner 
voice always gave such good advice! ‘The 
sun fairly sparkled at the turn things 
were taking; and the forlorn cat came 
from behind the rubbish heap, and rubbed 
against Gretchen in the friendliest way. 

The little girl set to work at once, Her 
father would not return until night; there 
was a long day before her. All the morn- 
ing, with shovel and broom, she worked 
with a will; and by noon that back yard, 
except for the huge heap in the corner, 
was as tidy as a kitchen floor. 

Of course, some children from upper 
windows had called names and hurled ar- 
ticles down at her, but at length they de- 
cided that she was deaf and dumb; and 
the patience with which she picked up 
the things they cast out seemed so dull 
that they at last gave up the teasing, and 
betook themselves to livelier sport in the 
street gutters. 

At twelve o’clock, Mrs. Murphy, who 
lived just above Gretchen, opened her win- 
dow to throw out a can. ‘*Whativer are 
yer doing of?’’ she asked, in amaze. 

“Cleaning up,’’ Gretchen called up, 
with a bright smile. 

‘Well, I niver!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Mur- 


phy. And she certainly never had. But 
she did not throw out the can. Instead, 
she said: 


“You look ready to drop, child. Just 
go in and fix yourself a bite. That back 
yard ain’t a-goin’ ter run away.”’ 

The idea was so sensible that Gretchen 
acted upon it at once. Tired as she was, 
she prepared a little ‘bite’ and enj»yed 
it hugely, as she sat alone by the spotless 
table. 

That afternoon Mrs. Murphy pit a 
shaw! over her head, and went out vo « 
round of calls; and a great many people 
in the square heard of the queer little 
German girl who ‘‘cleaned up’’ a back 
yard. 

The next day Gretchen arose inspired. 
In some way she must cover up that ugly 
pile in the far corner; but how? She 
went out, sorrowfully picked up some 
things that had been thrown out in the 
night, then looked up, and saw many faces 
peering out at her from the windows. 

‘“Jood morning!’ she called up, sweet- 
ly. ‘Please will you stop throwing things 
out into this yard? I’m going to try,’— 
her own audacity stunned her—‘I am go- 
ing to try to make this spot beautiful.’ 

A shout of laughter greeted this; but 
the child went on, her upraised face shin- 
ing in the sunlight which was just coming 
through the gap to see how things were 
getting on: ‘“‘And, when it is beautiful, 
we can all enjoy it, you know.” Another 
shout was imminent, but Mrs. Murphy 
seized her opportunity. 

‘It’s aginst the health rules, anyway,” 
she called out, ‘‘and yer all know it. If 
yer don’t quit throwin’, I’ll write a line 
mesilf to headquarters.”’ 

This threat had a marvellous effect. 
The listeners knew the health board of 
old, and they would do almost anything 
rather than attract its attention to them- 
selves. 

‘An’ you, there!’,—Mrs. Murphy nod- 
ded to Gretchen,—‘‘my Patsy is goin’ to 
cart a load of sod to-day. He'll just take 
that load of rubbish along wid him and 
empty it out on the dump.”” This was a 





solution indeed! Gretchen danced her 
thanks, and the inner voice said: 

“Now you see what comes of trying!”’ 

Oh, what busy days followed! The 
hard working father was delighted at the 
way his little girl took the change. He 
had expected to see her droop and fade, 
but instead she was as merry as a cricket, 
and sang about her work. She kept her 
secret about the back yard. That was to 
be a great surprise. 

All the neighbors ‘“‘took to’’ Gretchen 
at once, at least all the grown-up. The 
children could not place her, Joyous and 
sunny-tempered as she was, she never 
played with them, or sat gossiping on the 


curb of the gutter. They were half afraid | 


of her, and after a week gave up teasing, 
finding it but poor sport to call names at 
a little girl who apparently grew stone- 
deaf at the first rude salute. 

The older folk fairly yearned over 
Gretchen, She called forth all their hid- 
den tenderness and respect. Mr. Schoon- 
hoven on the top floor actually came down 
and joined the child in the yard one day, 
and the two had an excited confab in Ger- 
man. That was a sight. The old man 
openly expressed his hatred of children, 


and had never been seen speaking to one | 


before. The-onlookers could not hear 
what he said; but they saw Gretchen 
beam up at him, and in the end kiss him! 
The whole square heard of that before an 
hour had passed. Then another astonish- 
ing thing occurred. Mr. Schoonhoven 
took a morning from his own work, and 
dug up the back yard in the deepest and 
most approved way; and in the afternoon 
Patsy Murphy brought a load of fertilizer 
in his cart, and he and Gretchen, after 
Mr. Schoonhoven went, raked and hoed 
all the afternoon, 

The sun grew hot with excitement, and 
day by day tarried later and later, fearing 
to lose some of the sport that was going 
on. Then Dicky Martin came to the fore. 
He was a cripple boy, and lay all day upon 


his bed, which his mother had drawn to | 


the window. She, poor soul! took in 
washing; and the small room was often 
so full of steam that Dick could not see 
his mother, and that was why be loved to 
gaze up at the bit of sky above the tall 


roofs, and wonder how it would seem if | 


he could see more stars than there was 
room for in the small open space. Since 
Gretchen came, Dicky’s eyes had fallen 
trom the sky, and his days had ceased be- 
ing lonely. He was very shy; but, when 
he saw the spot below raked even and 
smooth, Dicky grew courageous, Raising 
himself on his elbow, he peeped over the 
window ledge, and piped out: 

“Say, there, girl!’’ Gretchen looked 
up. “I’ve got a geranium up here, A 
lady wot visits sick folks gave it to me. 
It’s perishing in a pot. Won't you please 
plant it in your yard?” 

This long speech made Dicky weak, and 
he fell back among the pillows. 

But up the long flights of stairs ran 
Gretchen, and, to the surprise of Dicky 
and his mother, she darted into the room, 
exclaiming: 

“Why, it’s your yard, too, little boy! 
Of coursé, I’ll plant your flower. And 
oh, you just wait!’? Dicky gave her the 
sickly-looking geranium, and, with a 
merry nod, Gretchen was gone. 

‘*Well,”’ said the sun, as it looked down 
at the plant after it was freed from the 
pot, ‘do stretch your roots! Look less 
peaked. There is nothing to turn pale 
about down here. This is a regular land 
of promise!” 


‘Dicky Martin has given his friendly- | 


visitor flower to the Dutch girl!’’ whis- 
pered Ida Bridget Murphy to a cluster of 
cronies. ‘‘An’ my mother says it would 
be rale fun if us all each gave one, What 
does yer say?”’ 

Six hoodlums rose to the occasion, and 
ruined themselves financially at the tail 
of a travelling florist’s cart. The offerings 


they sheepishly presented to Gretchen | 


were an outrage upon Nature; but the 
good old mother understood, and took 
them to her warm breast and forgave 
them. One by one they responded to 
her and Gretchen, and raised their thank- 


ful hearts in a psalm of bloom and fra- | 


grance, 

Then came the crowning stroke of all. 
Dicky’s visitor called; and, when she 
heard and saw, she surprised Dicky by 
promptly bursting into tears, when he 
thought she would be so pleased! 

“The little dear,” said the friendly visi- 
tor, leaning out of the window. ‘She has 
made the ugly yard a spot beautiful! It’s 
a miracle, and nothing less.’’ Then she 


turned to Dicky: ‘‘But this dry spell may | 


ruin all, O Dicky, I have such a plan! I 
will send you a hose to fasten on your 
faucet here, and you can play a stream 
right in the yard. What do you think of 
that?” 

What did he think of it? Why, it was 


sublime! He could be a shower and a 
fireman all at once! Was ever a boy so | 
blessed? 


But the landlord heard of the scheme, 


and he came in from his country home to | 





put a stop toallsuchtomfoolery. He was 


not going to have his water-tax raised 
No, not he! But, when he saw and 
heard, and when he remembered his chil- 
dren in the sweet country, and then looked 
upon the dreary tenements frowning down 
upon the spot beautiful, he acted just as 
the friendly visitor had done. He did not 
really cry, but he looked as if he wanted 
to. 

‘Water away!’’ he commanded Dicky, 
in thundering tones. “If Nature does 
not know enough to protect that spot, 
give her a hint, Dicky,—a good damp 
hint.” 

He almost frightened Gretchen out of 
her senses by saying: 

‘And as for you, my girl, I ought to 
raise your rent; but instead I’m going to 
paper and paint your rooms, and send you 
in a box of vines and plants from the 
country. You’re a witch, that’s what 
you are! and I’m going to keep on the 
good side of you!” . 

The vines and plants came, and they 
took to their new surroundings wonder- 
fully. They covered the grimy fences 
with a screen of tender green; and they 
burst into bloom almost at once, so glad 
| were they to teach their lesson. 

Many were the weary, work-worn eyes 
| that looked forward to the day’s end and 
| the ‘‘spot beautiful.”” The men and wom- 
| en were better because of it, and the chil- 
| dren were gentler as they looked at the 
blossoms in Gretchen’s garden. 
“Now what do yon think of this?” 
| asked the sun over and over again. And 
| Gretchen? Why she, dear little maid, is 
the godmother of the flowers, and the 
sweetest thing of all in ‘*The Spot Beau- 
| tiful.’’—Christian Register. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN NORWAY. 





The Norwegian paper Nylaende gives a 
review of the bills concerning women 
which were presented in Parliament during 
| the session of 1902-1903. It was voted, as 
already reported in these columns, that 
| out of every committee of four inspectors 
of the National Insane Asylums, one must 
bea woman. A law was passed, to take 
effect in 1904, making women eligible to 
| tribunals of commerce. A woman was 
made a member of a commission on the 
law concerning hired help, and a bill was 
| presented by the same commission regu- 
| lating the relations between the head of 
| the household and the servants. The 
commission on illegitimate children also 
has a woman among its members; it pre- 
sented a bill concerning the support of 
such children. Another bill is pending 
concerning an amendment to the public 
school laws, introducing domestic train- 
ing into the schools. Another bill unde= 
discussion relates to the practice of law 
by women, and an amendment to the 
constitution is in preparation to make 
women eligible to hold office in the State, 
with especial reference to office in the 


churches. 
————__-¢@+ 


THE INDEPENDENT WOMAN. 


BY MAUD ROBINSON, 


“T hope the time will come when wom- 
en will have tbe sense to stay out of busi- 
ness and remain at home and marry, as 
they should,” growled Tom Oldfoggle 
crossly. 

‘*But what are they going to do if they 
need money ?’’ put in his sister. 

“Oh, half of them don’t. They have 
parents who could just as well support 
them, only they want so many frills.’’ 

“If they want the good things of life 
| and have brains enough to secure them, 

why should they go deliberately without, 
just because they don’t happen to be 
men?’’ retorted his sister, who earned a 
| neat income herself writing clever adver- 
tisements. 
| ‘They take the bread out of other wom- 
en’s mouths; that’s what.”’ 

“Do you know, that never appealed to 
me as good argument,’’ she answered. “If 
there were any question of favoritism 

“among employers, it might be; but, all 
| things being equal, why should not wom- 
| en stand or fall on their own merits, as 
men do? What would a man think of his 
| son when he came to the age when boys 
usually begin to work, if the son were to 
' remark that he had a sufficient income in 
| his own right and did not think he should 
| be dealing justly by men who were penni- 
| less if he took payment for his labor?” 

| “Humph! But it is different. A wo- 
| man is a woman, and she ought to marry.” 
| “But they all can’t’”’— 

“Their own fault, then’’— 

—‘‘because they are homely, or there 
are not men enough to go around,” 

“Tut! Nonsense! That isn’t the prin- 
cipal reason why girls don’t marry. It’s 

because they run after the men too much. 
| Men don’t want anything that’s easy, and 
'they’d run after the homeliest girl that 
ever was if she made herself difficult.” 

‘*Philosopher!’’ commented the sister 
‘dryly. “I see you have the lovely little 
characteristics of your sex down fine.”’ 

“Look at that Johnson girl, for in- 
stance,’’ went on Oldfoggle complacently. 














“She fairly makes a slave of herself over 
Jack Bender. Sbe even begs him to come 
and call on her, and she keeps telephoning 
him and writing him notes. No wonder 
the chap is conceited. I pity her if she 
ever does succeed in getting him to marry 
her.”’ 

‘My dear,’’ chuckled the sister, de. 
lightedly, ‘don’t you see there are five 
Jobnson girls, and it’s a case of marry or 
perish? They must marry! It’s dinned 
into them morning, noon, and night. Do 
you blame a girl for acting anxiously un- 
der the conditions? If the Johnson girls 
were each self-supporting, they wouldn't 
be in that wild fever, and men would lose 
their relative importance.” 

“Humph! But, leaving them out of 
the question, many women do the proper 
thing, and wait quietly at home to get de- 
cently married and have a husband to 
support them,”’ he persisted. 

At this moment, Mrs. Oldfoggle, a 
timid little woman, entered, and, clearing 
her throat nervously, remarked: ‘I’m aw. 
fully sorry, Tom, but I'll have to ask you 
for five dollars. The children’s boots—” 

“Great heavens!’’ growled Oldfoggle, 
‘“Didn’t I give you ten dollars only the 
day before yesterday?” 

**But that was for my winter hat,’’ re. 
plied Mrs. Oldfoggle, with spirit. ‘You 
surely can’t expect me to go bareheaded.” 

‘‘What was the matter with your last 
year’s one? Anybody’d think you werea 
millionaire when I married you. Many’s 
the hat you had to re-trim when you were 
with your father, and precious glad you 
were to get me and escape it all. There, 
don’t ask me «gain for money for an age— 
here it is! Now I want to read my paper, 
I declare, women are enough to drive a 
man to the poorhouse!”’ 

Miss Oldfoggle followed the weeping 
little wife into the bedroom. 

“Oh hh!” sobbed the latter, ‘I nearly 
die of shame when I have to ask him for 
money! Oh, if I could only earn some! 
As it is, no matter what he says to me, I 
have to stand it. I can’t even leave him, 
I—I should starve! What can I do? What 
can I do?”’ 

Miss Oldfoggle looked at her pityingly; 
then she said, softly: ‘‘You can teach 
your children to be self-supporting, so 
that, even if they love him; they need not 
be the slave of any man.’’—California La- 
dies’ Magazine, 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 


The advance of women to executive po- 
sitions of trust and responsibility in busi- 
ness and the professions, hitherto held 
solely by men, was a topic treated by 
James B. Dill, a well-known corporation 
lawyer, in his recent Commencement ad- 
dress at the University of Minnesota. His 
subject was, ‘‘The Outlook for the Col- 
lege Graduate in America.”’ 

Mr. Dill declared that the trust move- 
ment, instead of restricting the field for 
educated men and women, has opened to 
them new opportunities for usefulness, 
Mr. Dill spoke most hopefully regarding 
the present outlook for educated men and 
women, illustrating his points with anec- 
dotes drawn from Wall Street experience. 
He said: 

“‘Women’s efforts in the direction of 
business enterprises will be valued wher- 
ever loyalty, faithfulness, and intellectual 
alertness are appreciated. Women are 
not crowding out men; they are only 
making them hustle a little to hold their 
places. The struggle will be productive 
of far-reaching results. It is severe, in- 
teresting, and suggestive, but the man 
who fails under it should not complain. 
If he respects his mother’s memory, he 
will take off his hat and thank God for 
the pluck of American womanhood. 

“Much of twentieth-century history 
will be a recital of women’s achieve- 
ments. The period will mark the devel- 
opment of the educated woman’s opportu- 
nity. It will offer her new chances, ex- 
tend her usefulness, and proclaim her dis- 
tinction in the professions, as in every 
other sphere of life where ability to see 
quickly and think deeply brings success. 

“The man who contends that a woman 
cannot keep a secret displays ignorance 
of Wall Street history. Many of the 
greatest financial and commercial secrets 
of the day are entrusted to women, who 
act as private secretaries for well-known 
men, and the confidence is not misplaced. 

“One man of national reputation allows 
a woman to answer much of his mail, 
without even showing him the letters. 
To reach the private office of that digni- 
tary, you have to first speak your little 
piece to this woman secretary, and if you 
get past her, it is because you have told 
your story ina stra\ghtforward way, with- 
out beating around the bush. She is aD 
expert in reading character, and the man 
who thinks he fools her soon appreciates 
his mistake. That woman can give points 
to thousands of men who think they are 
receiving a boy’s wages for doing a man’s 
work. 

‘During the past month a woman grad- 
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uate of the Law School of the University 
of Michigan was appointed by Governor 
Taft an Assistant Attorney-General for 
the United States in the Philippine 
Islands. 

“The American woman is none the less 
a lady because she adorns a profession, or 
becomes interested in commercial affairs. 
[ honor her all the more for the splendid 
example she sets her sister in other lands, 
and for the grace, dignity, purity, and 
faithfulness she contributes to the daily 
routine. 

“Will it not be to the enduring credit 
of the American people that they have 
given the educated woman her best op- 
portunity for extending her field of use- 
fulness, regardless of the restrictions of 
hidebound tradition?”’ 





NEW INDUSTRIAL OPENINGS FOR WOMEN. 


“New Occupations for Educated Wom- 
en’’ is the title of an important article by 
Mary Caroline Crawford in the Outlook of 
June 27. Among these we note the fol- 
lowing: 

A notable example is afforded by the 
highly successful bakery now being car- 
ried on in Cambridge, Massachusetts, by 
two clear-eyed, level-headed, well-born 
and well-bred college girls. The furni- 
ture in the salesroom of this unique es- 
tablishment is after the most approved 
William Morris standards; on the walls 
are quotations from Tolstoian books on 
the dignity of labor; beautiful pictures, 
tastefully framed, decorative palms, and a 
handsome rug complete the equipment of 
this highly interesting bakeshop. And 
here, in the artistic setting they have 
created for their excellent wares, the two 
college girls themselves are kept busy all 
the time disposing of their bread and 
bread-sticks for just twice the sum 
charged by other bakers. 

‘Without a vision,’’ remarked wise old 
Solomon, ‘‘the people perish.’’ The young 
brains behind this Laboratory Kitchen 
have caught the vision of better things in 
the industrial order, and they are inspir- 
ingly working it out. That their efforts 
are meeting with great success is a tribute 
to the public’s receptivity as well as to the 
value of their idea. To this idea there 
are, of course, two distinct sides—that of 
the worker and that of the product. Of 
the former too much can scarcely be said. 
But on the latter it is not our purpose 
here to dwell. Suffice it, then, to remark 
on this point that bread for which people 
are glad to pay twice the ordinary price 
must possess a merit not to be had in the 
wares of the commonshop. That is plain 
on the surface. 

Now for the workers themselves, and 
the idea for which their Laboratory Kitch- 
en stands—an idea very well worth pub- 
lishing to intelligent young women the 
country over. Miss Stevenson, the man- 
ager, is a South Carolinian, and when she 
lectures, as she sometimes does on her 
trade, she begins by remarking: ‘‘My 
grandfather was a judge, but I am a 
baker.’’ She firmly believes, as one very 
soon discovers from a talk with her, that 
there is not really, and so should never 
have been socially, that great gulf we 
have honored for years between people 
who work with their brains and those 
who work with their hands; and she feels 
strongly that there is a place commercially 
for the college-bred in the improvement 
of the quality of the necessaries of life. 
Hence the text engraved on every package 
that leaves the shop: ‘‘There is nothing 
finer than common bread, unless it be 
bread of a finer kind.’’ 

The way in which this original young 
woman came into the profession uf bread- 
making is most interesting, for naturally 
something akin to ‘‘conversion’’ has to be 
experienced by a Southerner of aristo- 
cratic training before the point of view 
that bread is worthy of a life’s devotion 
would be attained. While a student at 
Converse College in her native State, Miss 
Stevenson became greatly interested in 
chemistry, specializing for three years on 
the subject. Later she spent several 
terms at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
studying English, that she might be able 
to express clearly and well what she had 
to say aboutchemistry. All this time her 
intention was to follow the beaten track, 
and teach chemistry. Atabout this stage 
of her student career, however, she fell 
under the influence of a large-brained 
woman whose breadth of scholarship and 
sane philosophy of life communicated to 
her such a grasp upon the underlying 
principles of things as was calculated to 
work a veritable revolution in the girl’s 
Point of view. There began to be borne 
in upon Miss Stevenson the truth that 
bread, because it is one of the necessities 
of life, is a thing needed in perfection. 
Whether there would be a demand for a 
bread made in perfection she did not 
know. But the accident of meeting then 
Mise Frances Elliott, the daughter of a 
Toronto physician, who had likewise spe- 
Cialized in chemistry, and was willing to 
make with her the hazard of a bakery 





such as she had thought out, decided her 
course. Miss Elliott had also been a pu- 
pil of the inspiring teacher, and she was 
a graduate of the University of Toronto, 
Further, she too had studied in Boston 
and knew its ways. Cambridge was ac- 
cordingly chosen as the place in which to 
make the experiment of the Laboratory 
Kitchen. 

The girls had been told that the city on 
the Charles was hospitable to ideals, but 
at first they did not find this to be alto- 
gether true. For some time, indeed, the 
college folk, with whom they had previ- 
ously maintained pleasant social relations, 
looked upon their venture askance. Then 
one day the much-lamented and universal- 
ly beloved Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
hearing that two college girls had started 
a Laboratory Kitchen there in her neigh- 
borhood, went down to their pretty sales- 
room, and over the purchase of some 
bread for her own lunch-table made their 
acquaintance and asked permission to call 
upon them in the little home they had set 
up a block or two away from the bake- 
shop. After that there was no question 
in the minds of Cantabrigians. 

At the beginning, while they were per- 
fecting their recipes, these two young en- 
thusiasts did all the baking themselves. 
Within three months they paid expenses. 
The demand proved to be much greater 
than they had expected. “I find people 
appreciate a good thing in any line when 
it is made with an eye on the article and 
not on the cash register,’’ commented 
Miss Stevenson in speaking of her imme- 
diate success, 

‘*Personally,’’ she continued, ‘I am 
immensely interested in the economic side 
of this business. I myself so firmly be- 
lieve that people need workers more than 
talkers that I am very glad indeed to have 
proved that a girl can earn a living by la- 
bor of this kind. We now have five help- 
ers, all of fine quality. We are busy 
enough to need two shifts in the kitchen, 
with eight hours a day foreach, When it 
becomes necessary to keep our ovens go- 
ing all the time, we shall put on more 
helpers. We bake ninety-six loaves at a 
time; and make three kinds of bread—a 
health variety from a formula purchased 
of a New York physician, cream bread, 
and whole-wheat bread. The health bread 
is for people who cannot digest the other 
kind, and it has two recommendations. 
Mrs. William Dean Howells said it saved 
her life, and the Department of Chemistry 
at Washington has pronounced it the only 
bread ever analyzed which is free of yeast 
when done.”’ 

Miss Stevenson defends, whenever she 
has opportunity, her firm conviction that 
the process of bread-making is very inter- 
esting to the educated woman because of 
the intelligence required to perfect it. 
And bread-making appeals, for far-reach- 
ing reasons, she holds, to the college wo- 
man. First, because of its fundamental 
relation to daily living—right nourish- 
ment of the body being the first step tow- 
ard right behavior of the mind; second, 
because of its possibilities. In what the 
modern mind realizes to be the elementary 
and very significant field of life, the busi 
ness field, this occupation, she says, 
should claim a high place, Business is 
to-day the great field in which all classes 
are included. And yet it is the only field 
which has no controlling ideal. There is 
but one way, she and her partner believe, 
to save the nation from the present war- 
fare between master and slave, and that is 
for the educated people to come down 
from their vantage-ground as‘on-lookers 
and enter the workaday arena, matching 
trickery with truth, selfishness with ser- 
vice. Then, too, there is room for the 
college bred woman here—which is much. 











THIRTY-ONE VIEWS OF NEW ENGLAND 
SEA COAST—PORTFOLIO. 
ALL ALONG SHORE—FORTY-FOUR-PAGE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK. 





Eight Cents for Both. 





Ocean bathing is the chief delight of the 
summer at the seaside resort, and this 
alone would make Northern New Eng- 
land’s sea cuast the popular Mecca for 
summer travel; but the pleasures of the 
shore are not by any means confined to 
bathing. 

The beautiful opportunity for yachting 
along the coast of Marblehead, the grand 
scenery of Gloucester and the Cape Ann 
territory; the large and beautiful golf 
links which have now become a feature of 
the larger resorts; the summer theatres, 
where the best of vaudeville entertain- 
ments are given, and the grandest summer 
hotels in the country—all these and other 
features combine to add to the enjoyment 
of life at the seashore. 

These famous resorts are described ina 
delightful and interesting manner in the 
booklet ‘*All Along Shore,’’ issued by the 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston. The portfolio, ‘‘Sea- 
shore of New England,’’ contains thirty- 
one magnificent views of scenery along 
the coast, and will be mailed upon receipt 
of six cents in stamps. The descriptive 
book will be mailed upon receipt of two 
cents in stamps. 
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HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


Our Association has sent literature for distribution at Chautauquas in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Kentucky, and will supply a large quantity for ‘‘our days’’ at Ocean Grove 
and at Chautauqua. Miss Helen Kimber has sent in ten new subscribers to Progress, 
as result of the distribution of some copies of the paper at a summer assembly at 
Winfield, Kan. 





Rev. Anna Howard Shaw spoke, within the week, at the Lexington (Ky.) Chautau- 
qua. This gave her an opportunity for a conference with Miss Laura Clay. Miss 
Shaw is to speak at Chautauqua July 20, and at Ocean Grove July 21. Mrs. Elnora 
M. Babcock, National Press Superintendent, will be at Chautauqua to look after the 
enrolment, etc. Miss Harriet May Mills is to be a speaker, with Miss Shaw, at Ocean 
Grove. The arrangements for the latter meeting are in the hands of the New Jersey 
President, Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton. The Headquarters expects a visit from Miss 
Shaw about the end of July, when she will be journeying westward. 





The attention of the local clubs throughout the country has been called to ‘‘the 
days we celebrate’’ by a personal letter from Headquarters. The first of these days 
is Lucy Stoue’s birthday, August 13, The program for it was prepared by a commit- 
tee of which Mrs. Catt was chairman, and published in the WomAn’s JOURNAL June 27. 
Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch has been invited to be chairman of the committee to pre- 
pare a suitable program for her mother’s birthday, Nov. 12, and Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery will be chairman of the committee on the Susan B, Anthony birthday program, 
Feb. 15. These special days promise to be of great interest in the local clubs. 





To the friends who made pledges at New Orleans we would like to say, “If it is 
convenient to pay these pledges in July or August, please do so.’’ These are the 
months when little money comes in, and yet the expenses go on much as usual. It 
may seem a little hard to appeal for money while so many of the friends are away at 
the seashore, in the mountains, or beside a lake, but we must remember that the Asso- 
ciation as a body takes no vacations. Its work goes on the year round, and the 
‘‘sinews of war’’ must be supplied. 





To those who think summer is not the time for suffrage work, we would like to 
quote a portion of a letter recently received from Miss Gregg, of Nebraska, in 
which she says: ‘‘We have gotten four hundred new members as a result of the con- 
ferences’’ (these were planned by Miss Gregg and addressed by Miss Laughlin), ‘‘and 
we have so much Chautauqua and Institute work on our hands that we hardly know 
how to get through with it. Mrs. Young (State President) is to speak twice at the 
Salem Chautauqua; Mrs. Marble (vice-president) will keep headquarters open, and 
speak once. She will distribute literature and push the enrolment. She will also 
keep headquarters at the Lincoln Chautauqua and the State Fair. The local clubs at 
Auburn and Tecumseh will keep open headquarters at their Chautauquas, and if pos- 
sible we shall have a speaker at both places. At the Northwest G. A. R. Encamp- 
ment we are to have a Suffrage Day, at which I am to speak, and we shall keep open 
headquarters all the time. Our last Legislature established five Normal schools for 
teachers, and before each of these Mr. Bixby and I are to debate.”’ 





Between the years 1881 and 1891, when Miss Anthony was lecturing here and there 
and everywhere, she left a set of the History of Woman Suffrage in nearly every town 
she visited. These histories were either placed in libraries or in the hands of persons 
instructed so to place them, after they had read them. It was impossible for Miss 
Anthony to keep a record of all of this, and doubtless many of the persons who 
received the book have died or moved to other towns; but now that the fourth volume 
of the Woman Suffrage History has been written, it is important that it be placed 
with its mates, the first three volumes. Perhaps some reader of this Column may 
have the first three volumes. If so, he or she may procure the fourth by sending $3 
to Miss Anthony at 17 Madison St., Rochester, N. Y. There are also on hand one 
thousand full sets of four volumes each, which sell for $12. Miss Anthony has placed 
these in the largest libraries in the north and west, but she feels that every college, 
normal and high school library should have them, and she invites the friends every- 
where to codperate wih her to accomplish this. As Miss Anthony says, ‘The woman 
suffrage movement is the greatest of all, and I know of no other place where the facts 
relative to woman’s work can be found, except in these books.’’ Let us help her to 
place them within the reach of every student of history in the United States. Here is 
a field for useful labour, and one in which all can lend a hand. 





We are indebted to Mrs. Mary L. Doe, of Bay City, Mich., for a valuable little 
compendium of Parliamentary Law, arranged by herself. One of the pleasant features 
of the Headquarters is the receiving of these kind attentions. The Superintendent of 
the Schools at Warren presented us with a box containing three dozen excellent lead 
pencils, aud another friend spent an entire day doing some electrical wiring for us. 
All these things make us feel that our work is looked upon with favor. 





The copy for the July issue of Progress is in the printer’s hands, and it will soon 
be ready for mailing. This issue is to be full of interesting and valuable information, 
and the friends who have not already subscribed for the paper, are advised to do so 
in time to receive the July number. Over one million women have been enfranchised 
within the past ten years, and, no matter what one may think of the merits of the 
question, he cannot fail to perceive that it is a question of great importance, and one 
upon which every thinking person should inform himself. Progress is published 
quarterly, and the subscription price is 25 cents per annum, 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 
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The Handsomest and Most Complete 
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HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
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week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 
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The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ve copies, a year, $3.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumEs or THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tue PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OONs 
DUOTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Sprit 
Scenic Route. —— 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mo: day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion yA oon to Fast 
Passenger Trains, an e uo id 
that we oller the best. _ chareneniend 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. MIS, 200 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chloago Ill. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at r ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRgior T. Topp Cor. Seo’y. 
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‘ THE EMERSON CENTENNIAL. . 
i The Free Religious Association of Amer- 
ica, of which Emerson was ove of the 
founders and vice-presidents, in response 
to a general demand from students 
throughout the country for a broad con- 
sideration, in this centennial year, of Em- 
erson’s life and influence, has perfected 
plans for an Emerson Memorial School, in 
July. To secure the broadest possible 
spirit in the planning of the program for 
this important commemoration, the com- 
mittee appointed by the Association has 
been enlarged by the addition of scholars 
representing the old Concord tradition, 
the Harvard sentiment, and the Satur- 
day Club, with which Emerson was so 
long and so fondly associated,—the com- 
mittee consisting of Edwin D. Mead, Geo. 
‘Willis Cooke, John CU. Haynes, Frank B. 
Sanborn, William R. Thayer, Moorfield 
Storey, and David Greene Haskins, Jr. 

The school will open on Monday, July 
13, and continue three weeks. There will 
ibe thirty lectures, covering the various 
aspects of Emerson’s life and work. The 
«morning lectures will be given in Concord, 
and the evening lectures in Buston Two 
afternoons will be devoted to Memories of 
Emerson, by men and women who were 
personal friends of the great thinker; and 
there will be throughout the period of the 
school special Sunday services, with ser- 
mons or addresses by eminent lovers of 
Emerson, 

The time for the commemoration has 
been fixed so as best to accommodate the 
great number of teachers and students 
from all parts of the country who have 
come to Buston to attend the convention 
of the National Educational Association. 
It is felt that hundreds of these, who will 
spend the summer in New England, will 
welcome the opportunity of attending this 
inspiring summer school; and its opening 
will therefore immediately follow the Ed- 
‘ucational Association’s convention. The 
division of the sessions between Concord 
and Boston will also, it is felt, be pleas- 
ing to these visiting scholars, while at the 
same time a convenience to the large local 
public. 

The quick and easy railrcad and trolley 
connections will enable visitors to take 
lodgings in Lexington, Bedford, or Cam- 
bridge, as well as in Concord or Boston. 
The frequent trains, early and late, be- 
tween Concord and Boston will make 
headquarters in either place, or in the 
pleasant places between, entirely conven- 
ient for those attending the full course. 
Those desiring lodgings and board in or 
near Concord may address the Emerson 
School Committee, Concord, Mass. 

The Jectures in Cuncord will be given 
at 10 A. M., in the Town Hall, where Em 
erson ip his lifetime lectured a hundred 
times. The lectures in Boston will be 
given in Huntington Hal), at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, at 7.45 
P.M. The morning lectures will be fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

Price of tickets for the season, cov- 
ering both the Concord and _ Boston 
lectures, 35. Tickets for the morning 
and evening cvurses separately, $3; 
for single lectures, 35 cents. The tickets 
are sold in Boston at the Congregational 
Bookstore, 14 Beacon Street, and the Uni- 
tarian Rvoms, 25 Beacon Street, and in 
Concord at H. L. Whitcomb’s bookstore 
and Richardson's drugstore. 

Address for any required information 
the Secretary of the Committee, David 
Greene Haskins, Jr., 5 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., of whom tickets may be 
ordered by mail. 


MORNING LECTURES IN CONCORD. 


July 13. Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, 
*“*The Sources of Emerson.”’ 

‘* 14, Rev. Charles F. Dole, ‘Emerson 
the Puritan.”’ 

++ 15. Joel Benton, ‘‘Emerson with 
Nature.”’ 

++ 16. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, ‘‘The 
American Womau’s Debt to 
Emerson.”’ 

++ 17. Prof. Kuno Francke, ‘'Emer 
son’s Debt to Germany and 
Germany’s Debt to Emerson.”’ 

«© 90. Edwin D. Mead, ‘*Emerson’s 
Message in Education.”’ 

“© 21, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, ‘‘Em- 
erson and Carlyle.”’ 

‘© 92, Dr. Edward W. Emerson, ‘*Tbhe 
Religion of Emerson.”’ 

“© 93, Prof. Charles F. Richardson, 
‘*Emerson’s Place in Ameri- 
can Literature.’’ 

“ 24 Percival Chubb, ‘‘Emerson’s 
Spiritual Leadership in Eng 
land.”’ 

+s 27. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, ‘‘Em- 


erson and Oriental Thought.”’ 
8. Charles Malloy, ‘*The Sphinx.” 
9. Rev. John W. Chadwick, ‘*The 
Simpler Emerson,” 
Moorfield Storey, ‘‘Emersonand 
the Civil War.’’ 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, ‘‘A Cen- 
tury from the Birth of Emer- 
son.”’ 


EVENING LECTURES IN BOSTON. 


and the Concord School of 
Philosophy.” 

Goong Willis Cooke, ‘‘Emerson 
and the Transcendental Move- 
ment."’ 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, “Emer- 
son and Harvard.’’ 

William R. Thayer, ‘‘Emerson’s 
Gospel of Individualism.”’ 

Dr. Francis E. Abbot, ‘“‘Emer- 
son the Anti-Imperialist, or 
Prophet of the Natural Rights 
of Man.”’ 

Rev. R. Heber Newton, ‘‘Emer- 
son the Man.”’ 

Henry D. Lloyd, *‘Emerson’s 
Wit and Humor.”’ 

William M. Salter, ‘‘Emerson’s 
Aim and Method in Social 
Reform.”’ 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer, ‘‘Em- 

erson, the Seer of Democra- 

cy.”’ 

Rev. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
“Emerson and the Inner 
Light.”’ 

William Lloyd Garrison, ‘‘Em- 
erson and the Anti-Slavery 
Movement.”’ 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear, ‘‘Emer- 
son’s Thought in Relation to 
Modern Science.” 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
**Emerson’s Gospel for his 
Own Time and for Ours.”’ 


o. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 

At one of the sessions of the New York 
Summer School of Philanthropy, the quali 
fications of a social and philanthropic 
worker were discussed. Miss Susan W. 
Hoagland, a district agent of the Charity 
Organization Society, summed up the 
requisites in these words—health, humil- 
ity,and humor. Her conception of health 
was not merely a sound constitution, but 
a knowledge of how to keep well. Long 
hours, hard work and distressing sur- 
roundings make it especially imperative 
that the philanthropic worker look well 
after her health. Miss Hoagland spoke 
of many pitiful cases of breakdown from 
overwork, and laid at the door of the set- 
tlemeuts the greatest number; due, per- 
haps to the long hours of the settlement 
worker and the necessity for staying in 
one neighborhood, which prohibits vari- 
ety of occupation and change of scene. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer said: ‘We 
must have sympathy. Of all mistakes, 
the worst is to be cautious before 
we are wise, to be so suspicious that we 
do nothing at all. None of us is able to 
understand a stranger’s lite and character 
and needs without mistakes, but I would 
rather make a thousand mistakes from 
trust than to harden the delicate nerve of 
sympathy. Few of us are fitted to be in- 
vestigators, though many are able to re- 
lieve a case after they know what the case 
is. If we have not a sympathetic imag- 
ination, we cannot do charitable work.” 

The Working Women’s Protective 
Union of New York City is now in its 
fortieth year. It engages to collect, free 
of charge, any sum, howevet small, right- 
fully due a working woman. During the 
period of its existence the aggregate 
amount of its collection has been about 
$100,000. Nearly 12,000 defrauders of 
working women have been brought to 
justice, and many have been seat to prison. 
The Union has used its influence for the 
passage of laws giving special protection 
to working women—imposing extra taxed 
costs in their prosecutions of dishonest 
employers, and thus securing the services 
of many good lawyers whom they could 
not otherwise afford to employ. It is the 
pioneer of similar institutions in Bostun, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and other cities. 


-_--- 








KENTUCKY NOTES. 


The Kentucky Educational Association, 
at its recent convention held in Morrison 
Chapel of Kentucky University, Lexing- 
ton, unanimously indorsed the resolution 
offered by Miss Ella Williams, acting in 
behalf of Miss Scott, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, indorsing the ac- 
tion of the Kentucky Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in favor of woman suffrage in 
school taxation. The motion was second- 
ed by Prof. J. J. Rucker, of Georgetown. 
The resolution in full read: 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association endorse the effort of 
the Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to secure school suffrage and the 
right to vote on school taxation to all 
women who can read and write the Eng- 
lish language. 

Prominent Kentucky educators and col 
lege presidents lately met in Cincinnati, 
O., and formed the Intercollegiate Associ- 
ation of Kentucky. Those attending the 
meeting said that the recent scenes of 
disorder and bloodshed in mountain dis- 
tricte had hastened, if not orignated, the 
movement to have the leading institutions 
of the kind in the State in closer touch, 
so that more earnest effort and wider 
scope of attainment might mark the edu- 
cational work of Kentucky. The institu- 
tions represented were Centre College, 





July 13. Pres. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
“The Philosophy of Emer- 
son.”’ 

** 14. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, ‘‘The 
Poetry of Emerson.”’ 
** 15, Frank B. Sanborn, ‘Emerson 


lege, Georgetown College, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, and Asbury College. B.A. Jenkins, 
of the Kentucky University, is president 
of the new association. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 





In the year 1901-1902, eleven women 
obtained the doctor’s degree at the uni- 
versities of Germany, namely: five at Hei- 
delberg, two at Halle, one each at Berlin, 
Freiburg, Munich, and Strassburg. Four 
were students of medicine, the others had 
as ‘“‘majors’’ philosophy, German, or sem- 
itic, philology, history of art, national 
economy, geography, or zoédlogy. Three 
were Americans, 

Miss Florence M. Fitch, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has been appointed assistant in pbilos- 
ophy at Oberlin College. Miss Fitch grad- 
uated at Oberlin in 1897, and has studied 
in Germany for the last two years. She 
will receive the degree of Ph. D. from the 
University of Berlin this summer. In ad- 
dition to her duties as assistant in philos- 
ophy, she will act as private secretary to 
President King. 

The will of William C. Todd of Atkin- 
son, N. H., who gave thg Boston Public 
Library its newspaper room, provides 
that, after certain bequests are paid, the 
residue of the estate shall go to the trus- 
tees of Mt. Holyoke College as a perma- 
nent fund, the income only for the educa- 
tion of needy young women. 

There is a movement to build, in con- 
nection with Trinity College, a great col- 
lege for women at Durham, N.C. J. A. 
Southgate, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Trinity College, said that the plans 
were definitely conceived, but he was not 
yet ready to give them to the public. He 
said, however, that the woman’s college 
at Trinity would staré out with the ad- 
vantage of $1,000,000 investment, and that 
it would be the greatest movement ever 
made in the South in behalf of higher ed- 
ucation for women. 

As already mentioned, there is an 
effort to throw open the doors of the 
College of Charleston (S. C.) to women, 
and representative women of the city and 
State are asking and working for it. Some 
of the young men object on the ground 
that the entrance of women ‘‘would alter 
the spirit and tone of robust manliness.”’ 
Commenting on this, a local paper says: 
‘‘In other words, they would rob every 
young woman in the city of an education, 
merely to have a monopoly in athletic 
sports. This question of coéducation 
should be decided by a board of trustees, 
and not by a baseball team.’’ The N. Y. 
Evening Post says: ‘‘The young chivalry 
of Charleston should consider the univer- 
sity students of their State. These young 
men, when they perceived that their pro- 
tests against the admittance of women 
were vain, resolved on a philosophical at- 
titude. They would ignore the existence 
of the girl students. When a bright girl 
took first honors at graduation, they 
grandly overlooked her, and held a jubi- 
lation for the youth who came off second 
best. In this way they were enabled to 
bear the presence of the inferior sex 
within their classic walls.” 

Miss Harriet Richardson received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from Co- 
lumbian University, Washington, D. C., 
last month. The subject of her thesis 
was “‘A contribution to the Natural His- 
tory of Isapods.’’ Before entering on a 
post-graduate course at this University, 
Miss Richardson received the degree of 
master of arts from Vassar College. She 
is now connected with the National 
Museum. 

Miss Anna E. Bagstad, who recently 
brought honor to Yankton College, South 
Dakota, by winning the State oratorical 
contest at Mitchell, has also won in the 
interstate contest at Fargo, with an ora- 
tion on Goethe. 

At Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., one of 
the graduates, Miss Elizabeth Eaton, 
daughter of President Eaton, received the 
fine arts prize, and divided with a class- 
mate the prize for the most excellent 
Commencement oration. Beloit is build- 
ing a $40,000 gymnasium, and is to have a 
$50,000 library from Andrew Carnegie. 

Nina E. Rice, of Los Angeles, Cal., a 
graduate of Pomona College, Claremont, 

1903, has been appointed a missionary of 
the American Congregational Board, and 
assigned to the Western Turkey Mission. 
Two other appointments just announced 
by the American Board are of unusual in- 
terest. One is that Rev. Theodore Storrs 
Lee, son of President Lee of Springfield, 
Mass., a graduate of Amherst College and 
Union Seminary, has been appointed to 
the Marathi Mission, also his fiancée, Miss 
Hannah Hume, daughter of Rev. Robert 
A. Hume of Ahmednagar, India, a gradu 


structor in East Northfield, and now con- 
nected with city missionary work in New 
Haven. The other is that H. M. Irwin, 
pastor of a Presbyterian church, Sapper- 
ton, B. C., graduate of Manitoba Univer- 
sity and the School of Theology in Mani- 
toba College, has been appointed to the 
Western Turkey Mission, also his fiancée, 
Miss Genevieve DuVal, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. DuVal of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, a graduate of Man- 
itoba University. The last-mentioned 
union in matrimony and missions is 
doubtless a result of coéducation. 

An appeal has been sent out to the 
alumnez of the Emma Willard School in | 
Troy for funds to establish a permanent 
scholarship. The amount desired is $17,- 
500. Mrs. Russell Sage is president of 
the Alumnz Association, which is one of 
the largest of its kind in the country, one | 
chapter alone numbering 545 members. | 





~—— | 
‘ College graduates intending to do post. | 
graduate work at some German univer- 
sity should note that in most of them the 
certificate of a German ‘‘Gymnasium’’ 
(preparatory school) is a prerequisite for 
admission to the university as well as to 
the doctor’s degree. In applying for ad- | 
mission, they should give some particu- 
lars regarding their college course, to 
prove that it can be accepted as an equiv- 
alent of the Gymnasium course. Seven 
universities are willing, in presence of 
other proofs of sufficient ability on the 
student’s part, to admit applicants with. 
out that certificate. Those where no ex- 
ception will be made are Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Erlangen, Giessen, Géttingen, 
Greifswald, Halle, Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, 
K6énigsberg, Miinster and Tiibingen. In 
recent years the demand for Greek has be- 
come less rigorous than formerly, al- 
though it still remains a requirement for 
philological studies; but a high standing 
in Latin will be required (the Gymnasium 
graduate has had nine years of it), a fair 
knowledge of German and French, ad- 
vanced mathematics, and a geneal ac- 
quaintanze with European history and 
geography and the natural sciences. If 
the college from which the applicant 
comes is not one of international reputa- 
tion, it will be advisable to refer to the 
American consul or ambassador as to its 
standing, in order tu avoid errors that may 
result from lack of acquaintance with the 
institution on the part of the German 
authorities. If such care is taken, the 
B. A. of any good American coliege, or 
its equivalent, will generally be accepted 
without difficulty as a substitute for the 


Gymnasium certificate. 
F.M. A. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

At the universities of Kiel, Kénigsberg 
and Strassburg, the following professors 
of medicine do not admit women to their 
courses: At Kiel, Professors Hensen (phys- 
iology), Heller (pathology and anatomy), 
Volckers (ophthalmology), Quincke (pa- 
thology and therapeutics),and Werth (gyn- 
ecology); at Kénigsberg Professor Stieda 
(anatomy), and at Strassburg Professors 
Von Recklinghausen and Schmidt. Prof. | 
Stieda says he does not object to women’s | 
studying medicine, but he wants them to | 
study it in separate schools. Since such 
institutions do not exist inGermany (and 
the trend of things in Germany is rather 
toward the extension of coéducation 
through all the universities than toward 
the creation of special schools for women), 
his refusal is practically the same as if he 
objected to the study on principle. It is 
gratifying that the majority of German 
professors no longer share these views. 





| 
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Dr. Edith B. Blackwell is spending the 
summer with her mother, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, at Chilmark, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass. 


skirt and shirt-waist, a regulation sur. 


geon’s cap, and a jacket bearing on ong 
sleeve a red cross, 


An informal and quiet convocation held 
in April by Rush Medical College in affilig 
tion with the Universi:y of Chicago 
marked a new era in the history of this 
time-honored and cx vative institution, 
says the Woman's Medical Journal, as one 
of the candidates for graduation was 
woman, the first to receive a medical de. 
gree from Rush. Dr. Josephine Agnes 
Jackson graduated from the Northwesterp 
University Woman’s Medical Schoo! (now 
closed) in 1896. She successfully passed 
the Cook County examinations for ip. 
ternes in the same year, and filled her 
full term of service with credit. After 
finishing her eighteen months of service 
as interne, she was appointed a me mber of 
the attending medical staff of the hospi- 
tal, and was reappointed to the same posi. 
tion in 1903. Her appointment as attend. 
ing physician to the Cook County Hospi- 
tal staff has been utilized by Rush Col. 
lege by making her extra-mural instructor 
in physical diagnosis, an appointment she 
received more than a year ago. The 
course given by her is optional, the young 
men taking the work or not as they choose, 
It is sufficient proof of the quality of her 
work to state that the sections under her 
instruction have been full during the en. 
tire course. Dr. Jackson also served fora 
year as resident physician to the Chicago 
Maternity Hospital and Training School 
for Nursery Maids. F. M.A, 


LOUCESTE 


And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND 75¢ Single Fare, 50c, 


50-Trip Book, 
TRIP 812.50. 


Cape Anp and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Bost & Gi ter Steamboat Co. 





























WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1, ’99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 60 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 
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Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD JongEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO. 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official ome of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 


Subscription, 2% cents a year 
Send for specimen pcoy. 








BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHoLp Use 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and M gyn Sen 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
| 52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

















Dr. Emily Dunning, a graduate of the 


pitol, New York City. 
been at Gouverneur several months, 
the rules, she had to be there at least six 
months before she could do ambulance 


Dr. Dunning has 


take a vacation, and on June 29 she was 
assigned to his place. While on duty, 
Dr. Dunning will wear a short walking 


Cornell Medical School, has been assigned | 
to do ambulance duty at Gouverneur Hos- | AMY F, 


By | 


work, but one of the men doctors had to | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
| 548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 


a 





| ROOMS TO LET.—visiwrs to the city cat 
obtain desirable rooms at 76 St. Stephens St. for 
$1.00 per day or $5.00 per week. Hu otington Ave. 
cars stop at Gainsboro Street, only a minute’s 
walk to the house. Mrs, L. MITCHELL. 
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MISS M. 


and medium length MITTS. 
BELTS is most varied, ap 








Kentucky University, Kentucky State Col- 





ate of Wellesley College, for one year in- 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is showing most attractive things in Ladies’ SUMMER 
GLOVES in Suede Lisle, Lace Lisle, open net; also short 


Her line of Summer NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and 


dressed woman, and the woman who enjoys comfort. 








F. FISK, 


pealing strongly to the well- 
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